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HfJTRODV^TfON. 


The principles of kijowtedge become most inieIHgibW 
to youOg])ei%Cns, when they greexplained^and inculcated 
by* practical illustration and direcRon. This mode of^ 
teaching ia^ attended with so many advantages, that it can 
scart^*^ lie too much recommended, or pursued, hislruc- 
tion, wHich is enfivened by pertinent examples, ^nd in 
which the pu^il «is exercised in reflucin/ the rules pre- 
scrfbdfr\o practice, ha^ a more striking jffect on tlfe mind, 
better adapted to fix the attention, and sharpen the' 
baderstanding, than that which is divested of these aids, 
and confined to bare positions»and pAceptij in MflSi it 
tdo frecftiftitly happens, that the^ learner has no further 
conc^ni, thrgi t# read* and repeat them. The time and 
care em[jiwyefl in«practici|J,application, give occasion to 
survey the subject minutely, and in differenf^points of 
viev'\: by which it becomes more known and familiar, and 
jDroduggp stronger and more durable impressions. 

« 

These observations are jgeculiarly applicable to tfee 
study of grammar, and the^method«of teaching it. The 
rules requireTfref[ueiitexjiianation; and, besides ' 

ijidation, they admit of examples erroneousFy constructed, 
for exercising the stuclept^s sagacity and judgment. To 
rectify these, atteutio* and reflection ^re reqiiisii^ and 
knowledge of the rule necessarily resSlts irom the* 
study find coraectioTi of the senfince. ^ ,But the^ ^j^ot 
all the^dvantages which aris6 frOm Grammatical Exer-; 
cises. By discovering their own abilities to deteej^gc^^ 
amgnd errors, and their consequent ifhprovemenl, the 
icColars become pleased witl>their studies, and are ani- 
mated and surmodnt the obstacles which oc^ 

cur in their progress. The instructer too is relieved and 
encouraged in his laboui's. By discerning exactly'^lhe 



lNTia)DUCT^OI^ ^ 

powers and improvement of his pupifs, he perceives the 
proper season for advancing them; and by ob^rW«g 
the points in which they are deficrent, he knows jjredisely 
^where to apply' his directions and explanations. 

T^ese considerations have induced the Compiler to 
collecf and arrai^ge a variety of erroneous (j3f'aa.7ples, 
adapted to the;*differ^nt rules and instructions of ^glisb 
Grammar, and to the principles of perspicuous and accu- 
rate wniing. It has not indeed been usual, to make Gram- 
matical Exercises, in our language, very numerousyimjd 
exlc’^sivf : but ifthf importance and usefulness of them 
be as as^hey are conceived to be, no apology y,[\\ 
be necessary for the large field of employment, which 
the •following work presents to the §tu(ient*of hinglish 
Grammar^ If he be detained tbjuger than ts coiniuon in 
this part of his studies, the probable result of it, an afcu- 
rute and intimate kin^vledge of the subject, will 
lute an ample recompense. 

^'The reader v/ill perceive that some of the mles and 
oI)sei;valions, under the part "of Syntax, contain a much 
greater number of examples than others. This has arisen 
from the superior importance of those rules, and from the 
variety rcijuisite to illustrate them properly. Wh^n a 
few iiSri^nces aflord sufficient practice on the rule, the 
student is not fatigueb with a repetition of examples,! 
wliieii w6uld cast to new li^ht on tlie subject. 

In' selecting the instances of false construction, 
Compiler has studied to avoid those that are glarinjjl}' 
^»l‘oneous, and to fix upon/ach only as liecjuently^occ^r 
in writiiKj or speaking. If there be any bt a oiflerent 
complexion, it is presumed that they are but few, and that 
ihey wiW be found under those rules only, which, from 
he iiaiure of them, could not have been c"herwise.cleai hr. 



^tHoduchon. 

cxemplitie(]^to young persons.^ The examines applicable 
t(f the ^ringipal notes and observations, are caT^fully ar- 
ranged ijndgj the respictive rules of Syntax; and regif- 
larly numbered to make them correspond to' the subor- 
dinate rules in the Grammar. 

APhisfby of th§ examples contain*several errort in the 
same sentence and some of tliem admit ^f varic^is con-, 
st|pi|^ons in amAding them, it has been^thoughtjproper 
tQ publish a Key foe ascertaining all tj>e corrections: and 
tbS^has been the more expedient, from the work’s being 
designed for the benefit of private learners, as well as for • 
the use^of schools. The Key to the part €( Ortj^gfaphy 
migjjit have been omitted, ^ not some of the sentences 
cM>niained io rnany words erroneously spelled, as to render 
it pr<sbaffe tlisjf leveral##4hem would, in tliat case, have 
be?n inadvertently passed o\?lr; especially "By fiersoni 
who 'may not have the advantage of a tutor. In forming 
^•tfec^lSSy, it appeared to be more eligible, to repeat the 
sentences at large, with their c<?rrections, tlwm simply to 
exhibit the amendments by themseKes. In the mpde 
adopted, the york has a more re^Jar and uniform ap- < 
pearance; the correspondent parts maybe more f^dily* 
compared; and the propriety of the corrections will be 
more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists ent^y of exarirple4 and with 
the ItSrners will, coiwequently^ be muck ^^yipied 
and impressed, the Compiler would have deemed himseli 
culpably had he exhibited such sen^nces as co^^tfl 
[dew inapplicable to y(fting minds, ^or which were of a 
^iviz^i; injurious nature. %H€ has^ therefore, bqpn rpli- 
:!itous to avoid all Exceptionable matter; and^oimproVe 
lis work, 1^ blending moral and useful observations with 
’i-arnmatical studies. Even sentinnents of a pious and 
eligpous natftre, have no^been thought imoroDer to h#* 



INTIlpDtCTlO^. , 

occasioii9.lly inserted in these Exercises, 'x ne uninrsiam?- 
W)g and sensibility of young' persons, are much under- 
rated by those who think them incapable of compvehend- 
*ing and relisbin^^this kind of instruction. The sense arid 
love of goorlOess are e^rly and deeply itnplanled in the 
human! mind; and often, by their infant energids,<B'3fJ)rise 
the iiYlelligent. obsetver : — why, then, s}}Ould npt these 
emotions find Iheir proper support and tncentives, ^^ng 
the eleilents of learning? CongenijJ sentiments, thus djs- 
" posed, besides making permanent impressions, may 
to cherish and expand those generous principles; or, at 
least, ^toTprepSre them for fegular operation, at a futi^re 
period. The importance of exhibiting to the yoythful 
mind, the deformities of vice; and of giving it just f and 
animating views of piety and virtue, liiakes iTnot' only 
warraEtaUle, but our dut^ also, to embrace ever^ jjrflper 
dCcoasion to promote, in any degree, these valuable -ends. 

p^’^^ting the learner with so gi*eat a number of ex- 
anjpleSj ^was difficult to preserve them from too much 
uniformity Coinpiler has, however^ b^en sfudious 
^to an arrangement and diversity, as agreeable 

as the untui^pf subject would admit; and to render 
them foisting, as Veil as intelligible and instructive, to 

young, 


c 

HoMsvUf, titor Yof’k, 1797* 



ADVEET^SBMBNT 


TO THE gEVEirrU IDniOM f « 

3 The Autfior of tWs volume of Exercises, percemng that it 
has Veil received by the publio, and that the dei^d 
foritstill continues to increase, has felt'it incumbent ^on 
him to give the sfpenth edition every improvement in his 

piVJ#'; '.vithout enhancing the price of the book, • 

• • # • 
l5r».sides expunging some obscure and uninteresting sen- 
tences ; inserting a number of examples adapted to the latest 
improvements in the grammar j and adding ^ the<ly«<Ac 
many uVfhl exercises j he has subjoined to the part ilesign- 
ed ^ proraofe p$rtpku6ut and dccurate writings a whole chapter 
(twelve pases) of promiscuous exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to this subject. tAs every ifiitr general division of the book 
was inovided with a chapter of this nature, it is prcwmed 
that teachers aud private students will approve of an addition 
w»„nc^ssary to complete the plan of the work. It is calcu- 
lated, at once, to confirm the learner in perspi^uons and 
accurate writing, and to improve bis taste for elegant compo- 
sition, * 

f 

In all the additional exercises to this part o^the book, “the 

author has been careful to exhibit no inaccuracies but such 

* 

as are frequently found yi respectable waitings. The display 
of vujgar and glaring efrors, which no persons of^ education 
ever commit, would not be proper lor a wdVk ^ Uii^Wure, 
and^ould no^fail ts produce disa/i(Cobation and disgu|t. 

^ The iSiprovemeniB made m tlie eighth edition, cpnsist, cbieflj, of^ 
^nerai Directions fur using the Exerttset,” and of a new, enlareed system ei 
Ixerciscs in Parsing. * 



ADVERTISEMENT 

. r, 

TO TtIB TIMTB bAtIOH. 

Onb of tbe chief ioS^ovements, made in the UtiUi edition of 
(his work, in the adaptation of it, ^ throughout, to an 

objective case of noun^. This case was adopted in^e twelJOt 
edition of the Grammar ; and it is therefore indispensal>le, that 

the ^Ixercise^should conform to the alteration f* 

♦ 

As fhere are some teacher?, who doubt the propriety of pre- 
senting exercises of bad English to youth of the junior clipatet, 
It seems proper, in this place, to make a few observations on 
l^ir^uVject. ^ 

The author is persuaded, that exercises of thisnatmec^nut 
be too soon engaged in, by the student of gi?im!fiar. Supple 
ri\les, and examples of rectitude/zmakeligl/t inipre5sion^,coin- 
pare^l with tbe effect of .contrast, in which errors ^ nd cor- 
rections are opposed to each other. A child generally sees and 
heai-ssomany instances of erroneous construction, that, unless 
he is early taught to distinguish and correct them, his imitatTv * 
powers Will be more influenced by error than by rectitude. 
^Besides, children, in detecting and amendkig errors, feel their 
own powers i and ho^tever smdl the exercise may be, di is a 
Uri/At pleasing and animating incentive Ho application and 
study. What they learn in this way, will not only gratify 
themr it will also improve their judgment and sagacity, and 
he long and accurately remembered. 

On tiiese grounds, it is^vjdent, that the practice of correct- 
iGur erfbrs, should bejntroduced into the early siages of gi*ai?'- 
matical stupes. Instead of exposing children to the danser 
o^ "’'il communication,” as some ingenious per^^ons have ^up- 
t>osbd, it seems to be the best means of teaching them, fii^t, 
to discover the irregularities, and then, to avoid the contagionr 
of bad examples. 

f the reasons in favour of an Objective Case for English nouns, at 
pagoa H, 55, 56, of the i^elftk or an} subsequent edition of the Graininar. 



G^NE^AL DI*nECTJO\S 

fOJL ^IN(^THB BXBRCISK8. 

• • * 

* 1. As soon as the learner has cocainit^ed to demory , the defi- 
nitions ofcthe article and substantive, as exfirBssed in the gnun- 
in^^he^hould be employed iu parsieg those pans of speecli, 
as they are arranged in this volume of the Exercises, • 

* • V ^ 

^ Thelearnershouldproceed,inthis1hannef,throughanihe 

lefinitious of the par^ of speech, contained in Ety iin^oSy, le- 
yuJarly parsing the exercises on one definition, before he ap- 
[flies to another. 

3. As^he pupil will then be able to understaift all life rules in 
C(|thograpby, he should be directed to correct, in regular order, 
the orthojrapliical exercises attached to tlie purUculai* rules, 

, ^ • 

* 4. Jn this sfhge his f rogress^e may vary his employ mt at, 

by occasionally parsing the promiscuous exercises, colitauieU 
in the ninth section of the chapter of Etymological Parsing, 
an /by Wilting the plurals of nouns, m the eighth section 
of the same chapter. • 

♦ 

• 5. When the first rule of Syntax committed to menidiy, 
Ihe correspo^id^t exeiyise in parsing, should be performed, 
rheii the sentences of false syntax, under tie rule, should be 
corrected, iu writing. In this manner, both as to pai-sing ami 
correcting, all the rules of Syntax should be treated, proeetd- 
ing regularly accorifiiigAo their orders. '^|he pif^iil^may now 
be, occasionally, employed in directing iTfc pfimiscuous 
Aercises «i OrtRography. 

fi. The preceding directions (except those upon Orthography) 
respAt only the Uud'ui^ rules of the <3rainj|nar, which are^riuUt^ 
m the larger type. Wheb the exercises on those general rules 
arf completed, aud not befo^, the le^Mrner is to apply to ttie first 
sutoAi'iatf rule, obntaiued ift the smaller type. He iAo reai^ < 
rery attentively, assisted by the teacher*scxplafm|ions; and 
afterwards correct, in writing, the Talse constriictiou of ti;^ 



till the whole is finfshed f. The learner should niw bq-'occf^ ’ 
siohaJly, employed in parsing th<^romiscuousexerciseS| con* 
tained in the eighth section of the^cbapter op Syrtaotical 
Parsing. ' ^ ^ 

7. When the stuhent has corrected all the exercises appro** 
priated to the particufar rules, he should regularly pfoqepei to 
rectify the promiscuous Exercises, insyntafc and punctuation. 

In this emploJr» he should write over each correction, the 
numl:tpr of the rule, principal or subordinate, by which be 
conceives the corr7Ction ought to be mude. 

8. After this progress, the learner will be qualified to enter 

^ercisf s respdctiiig perspicuous and accurate writing. 

In this pait, be is to proceed in a manner as similar to the 
preceding directions, as the subject will admik. ^ 

When all the Exercises have^.n rcgular’y corrected, m 
writinf^f if would tend to perfect the pupil’s knowledge of the 
rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity in applying them, if 
he were occasionally desired to correct, wr6a//y,erroneour8enw 
tetices purposely selected from different parts of the book ^ to 
recite the rules by which they are governed ; and, in his own 
Ittiguage, to detail the reasonr^bn which the corrections are 
founded. The following example^ will give the student an idea 
of fKe manner, ifi which he is to make the verbal corrections. 

The* man is prudelit which speaks .little.’’ 

This pAntehcc is incorrect; becau^ which is a pronoun of the 
neuter gender, and does no^J/^^ree in gender with its anteced^^nt 
ma^y which is thascuUre. But a pronoun should agi ee witl its ' 
antecedent, in gender, &c. according to the fifth rule of Syntax. 
Wki^ should therefore be wAo, a relative pronoun agreeirg with 


♦The pupil ought to review every iMding rule, and again rccijfy atfew 
the aeMlencea under it , before he enters on iumikrdinati rulei and (heir 
borreaponden^ exerdsei. 



its aiTt&cedent man;^ and the sentence should styul U^s : *> Uhe 
• mail ^ prufent who speaks little!’’ 

‘‘ After I visited Eurijpe, f returiie4 to America.” i 


. • J uia la uui. v^uifect^ *becaua( the VAVviW/ei/isinthe 

1 inperfecj tense, and yet used here to ezpre^ %n action , not only 
past, but prior to the time referred tp by the verb returned^ to 
whici it relates, ^y the thirteenth rule of syntax, whe» verbs 
are used that, j|i point of time, relate toeach o^er, the oeder of 
yu^ should be observed. The imperft^t tensS visited should, 
therefore, have been Aad in the pluperfect ten8|, Repre- 
senting the action of vuiting^ not only as pa&, but also as prior to 
the time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand thus: 
“ After I had visited Europe, I returne;^ to America.” 


I’his was the cause, which first gave rise to juch abm-barous 
practice.** 


%Thi*sentenc^i8 inaccufato. Tbp words/r^ and rfy have heic 
the same meaning ; and the word suck is not properly applied 
Tbis^word signifieso/fAaUfnd.’buttbeauthor doesnotrefet'to 
a kind or species of barbarity. Ho means a degree of it ; and 
therefore the word w, instead of ought to ba^e been used. 
The words cawje and gave rise,fiL\'e also tautological: one of them 
slio^ld, cqpsejuently, be ogjitted. •The sentence corrected 
would stand thiA; TWs was the original ^ause of sf‘J>ar- 
barous a practice ;** or, of a practice so barbaious.” ^ 


10. As parsing is aft exercise of g&at importanife to the 
pupil, it should be contyiued, regularly, throu|h the wliole 
course of his gi-anamuticaj instruc^n. % • t 

1 • • ^ • e 

Tl, To the learner who has pot the oWbf a teachtr, 

is indispensable-. But it should, on no occasion, be consulted, 
LiU th8 sentence which iato be rectified,*ha8 been weli con^ 

iuiered. and has received ihe learner’s best correction. 

• 


* For a variety of ekamplci of this explanatory mode of Pa Jinf, sof < 

^ 0 ;C/avo<rr<»/» waff Mcond volume, Pp.43'1-59. ' * 



jdfertiseMnt 


f t. TO THlTWilFTH EDITION. 


TA reader will perceive, that a number ot Wotes and 
Critical Discu^^sions j^as been inserted in ap|(ropriate parts 
of tb?^ Exercises and the Key. This was occasioned by^h\? 
Grammar’s havin/beenief vp, and not admitting of enlarge- ’ 
ment without an advance of its price. The author has, 
ho%eyef tak^ careHo make proper references, under the* 
correspondent rules in the Grammar, to all those atiditional 

4 

notes and discussions. To this" mode of supplying improVe- 

mehts, the reader will have the \$i} objection, when he von- 

o 

sideWfcthiit the Exercises atid the Key are necessary a‘ppefi> 
dages to the Grammar; and serve to illustrate and enforce, as 
well as to extend, its rules and positions. Tlie three volttmcs** 
are indeed’ intimately connected; and constitute one uni- 
form system of English 6rammi.r. 


the Tenth edition of the Key, ‘the Autnor has added an 
Apologetical Preface, accounting for the additions and va- 
riations,* which arc t6 be found in the different editions of 
his gram|nal!cal w^rkj. He has also annexed to that edition 
of the Key, a copious A^habetical Index ^io ih^Grammeir, 
thcflP^erccjes, and tlie Key; a work which he flatters hun- ' 
self will be generally useful ; and particularly acceptable 
io students who have made some progress in the knowledge 
of grammar. 


See tine Advertisement to the^ Twelfih edition of the Kir 
tt pat« of that vcduiQc. 
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EXERCtSEa 


PART 1. 

Exercises in Parsing. 


CHAPTER L 

Exercises in Parsimc, cs it respects ETTMni.06Y*a&>M. 
See the Grammar, p.Sl5. 

SECTION 1. 

Etymological Parsing Table. 

^Vhat part of speech? », 

1. An article. What kind? Why? 

2* A substantive. Common or proper ? What 
der? Number? Case? "V^fhy? , 

S. An adjective. '\^at degree of comparison? Tn 
what does it Iielong ? Why t&i aj^ectlj^ ? 

4’. 4^proni»yn. What kind? r^son? Gender? Nnni> 
* ber? Case? Why? • •• '** 

5. A verb. What kind? Mood? Tense? Number? 

Person? Why? If a p^iciple, Wh'yi 
* • Active or passive? . * 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. 4 preposition. Why a prepositi^ ? 

8. A conjunction. Why ? 

Q. An tn(e.ijtction. Why? 



SECTION 2 . 


Spfcmen^ Etymolo^cal Parsing. 

*' Hope animates us.” 

]i(:>j»ei3%t'omn\pn substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, in the singular number, and the 
minative case. *' [Decline the subs^ntive.l Animates is 
a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
thirdf person singular. [Repeat the present tmse, ihe 
mpetfect tense, and the perfect participle; and some- 
times corrugate the verb entirely.] Ut is,, a per&nal 
pronoun, firsf person plnral,peUid in the objective case. 
[Decline the pronoun.^ • • 

" A peaceful mind is virtue’s reward.” ** 

«' 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. 
[Repeat the degrees of comparison.'] Min^ is ^com- 
STon substaritire, of the neuter gender, the third per- 
son, jn the singular number, and ilie nominative case. * 
IPecline the substantive.] Is is kn irregular verb neu- 
ter, ^^dicjtive rflood, present *tense, and the third per- 
son cingular. [RepeS^ the present tense, the imperfect 
felfse, hnd^the pdrticiple i, and occasionally conj^ghtt 
\ht verb entirely.] Virtue^ is a common substan- 
tive, of the netter gender, the third person^, in tlie 
lingular number, and thet possessive case. [Deolint 
ike f^bstaniive.] RewafE is a cojnmon substahtive, 
)f the neuter gender, the third person, iij the singu- 
ar number, and the nominative case. 



SECTION 


% 

Ariictf and Substantive. 


A’ bush 

An afibess 

A tree 

An qwl 

# 

A flower • 

A building • 

An apple • 

The wf averdf compaliy 

Arf orange 

Europe • 

'An almond 

The sciefices 

A hood 

Yorkshire 

A house 

The planets # ® * 

A hunftr 

Th^ sun 

An hour • • 

A volume 

• 

Andiouour ^ * 

Parchment 

All hostler 

ITie pens 

The garden 

A disposition 

The^flelds 

Benevolence 

The rainbow 

An oversight * 

The clouds 

• A design 

The scholar#’ dpty 

• * 

• The goveryess 

The horizon 

An ornament 

Virtue , 

The ^rls’ school • 

The vices • 

^ A grarqniar ^ 

Temperance 

I^athematics^ ^ 

•A^varicty* 

tIic ejariienffe • 

George 

i^n earthquake 

The Rhine 

The kill’s prerogatij^g. 

* ^ prince 

* Africa 

A rivulet 

The tontineni 

The Humber 

Roundness 

Gregory 

A dediyity 

The Hope^ 

• Blackness 



£X£RCIS£S. 


18 , ' 


^ » 

An inclination » 

( 

An elevation f 

The undertaking 

T^he conqueror 

Penelope 

An Alexander 

Constancy • / 

’ Wisdom 

An entertaiinn^sn; 

America 

A fever 

The Caesars 

The f tars 

The Thames 

A comet ^ ^ 

A river 

A miracle 

The shadows 

A prophecy 

A vacancy 

D^ravity , 

The hollow 

The cofistitufion 

An idea 

The laws 

A whim 

Beauty , 

Somethinff 

A consumption 

Nothing ’ 

SECTION 4. 

Article 9 Adjective, 

find Substantive. 

A good heart. 

A boisterous ^ea^ 

A wise head. 

The howling tempest 

A strong body. 

A gloomy cavern. 

An obedient son. 

Rapid ftreams. 

A dili^nt scholar.' 

Unwholesome dews. 

A happy parent. ^ 

A severe winter. 

Shddy trees, M 

. A useless drone. 

A fragrant flower^. 

The industrious bees. 

Tbe^^rerdant fields. 

Harmless doves. 

A peaceful mind. 

The careless ostrich. 

Composed thoughts. 

*^rhe dutiful stork. 

A serene aspect. 

The spacious finrame 

An affable deportment. 

Cooling breezes. 

The whistling winds. 

A woman amiable, ’ 



FARSTl^O. *•!& 

m 

A di|nifiAl character. A free gevernment. 

A pleasitfg address, ^ The diligent farmer. 

An open eountenanc^. A fruitfiil field. 


• Tlie candid reasoner. 

Fair proposals. 

A muthal agreement. 

A plain nai^ative. 
gAn historical firtion. 

» Relentless war. • 

An obdurate heart 
Tempestuous passions. 

• A temper unhappy. 
I^iensual iqind. 

The babbfing,brook. 

• 1 

4 limpid stftam. 

The devious walk. 

A winding canal. 

The serpentine river. 

A melancholy fact. • 
Aiwinter^t^g history. • 
A happier life? ' 

The wood bi ne’s fragrance. 
A cheering prospe^. 

Aii harmonious sound*. 
F^it delicious.# 

'rtie sweetest incense. • 
An odorous garden. 

» The sensitive plant ^ 

A convenient mansion. 
Warm clothing.: ^ • 

A temperate climate. 
Wholesome aliment 
An affectionate parent. • 


The^rowntng harvest. 

A virtudhs* conflict. 

A final reward. ^ 
Peaceful ab^es. • 

The noblest prospect 
A profligate life. • 

A miserable end. 

Regions gloomy. • 
An incomprehensible 
subject. 

A controverted point. 
The cool seques^red vale. 
A garden enclo^. 

The ivy-mantled tower. 
Virtue^s fair foijn. 

A mahogany table. 
Sweet-scented myrtte. 

A resolution wise, nbffie^ 

disinterested. 

• • 

Consolation^s lenient 
hanS. • ^ ^ 

A better world. # 

A cheerful, gqoif oId*rlfaru 
A silver tea-urn. 
Tendet^looking chwliyr 
My^bpother’a wife’s mo 
ther. • 

A book of my friend's. 
An animating, well, 
foifoded hope.^ • 



EXfifLClShi. 
SECTION 5 . 

Pronoun andrVei b. Src. 


I am sincere. 

Thou art industriouL 
He is disinterested. 

( 

We honour them. 

Yoif encour;ige us,' 

They commend her. 

Thou clost improve. 

He assisted me. 

We completed our jour- 
ney. 

Our hopes did flatter us. 
They have de<:eived me. 
Your expectation has 
failed. 

The accident had hap^ 
pened; 

He had resigned himself. 
Their fears vrill detect 
tliem. 

You shall submit, t 
They will obey us. 
Oood'^^^uny ur shall pre- 
vail. 

He will have determined. 
^ We shall have agreed, 
me depart. 

Do you instruct him. 
Prepare your lessons. 

Let him consider. 

Let us improve ourselves. 


Know yourselves. ’ 

Let them advance. 

They may’ ofiend. 

I can forgive. 

He might surpass them. 

We could overtake him/ 

I would be happy. 

You should repent. 

He may have deceived 
me. ' ‘ 

They may havfi forgot- 

Thou mightst have im- 
proved. 

We should have consi- 
dered. 

To see the is pleasant. 

To liv^ %ell is honour- 
able. 

To have conquered him- 
self was his highest 
praise. 

Promoting otl.ers’ wel- 
fare, they advanced 
their own interest. 

He lives respected. 

^ Having resigned his office, 
he retired. 

They are discoufiiged. 

He was condemned. 



VAnstfie. fit 


We haveJbeen rewarded. 
$he md been admired. 
Virtue wifl be rew,ar(Jjed.' 
The person will have 
been executed, when 
the pcLrdon arrives. 

I.et him be animated. 
fie y6u entrtated. 

4-et them be prepared. 

It can be enlargecf. 

You liiay be discovered. 

He might be convinced. 

Tt wduW be caressed, 
fmay have been deceived. 
Th^ mig^it 4iave Ijlsn 

• hdhoured. 

To be trusted, we must 
Hfe virtuous. 

To have been adthired, 

, availed him little. * 
RicRculed, despised, per- 
secuted, he maintained 
his principles, 
fieiiig reviled, we Wess. 
Having been deserted, he 
^ •became discouraged. 
The sight being new, he* 
sta^ftled. 

This uncouth figure ststH- 
Jed him. ^ 

I have searched# I have 

• found* it 

iTiey, Search^ thoje 
rooms; he was gone. 


The book is* his j' it was 
mine. 

These are yours, those are 
. oujs. ^ • 

Our hearts,are deceitful. 
Yomr conducf met their 
approbation. * 
None ’^met*# who could 
avoid it. ^ • 

His esteem is my honour. 
Her work does her credit. 
Each must^ahsMier the 
question. 

Every heart knows its 
own sorrows. 

Which was his choite ? 

It was neither. 

Hers is finished, thine is 
to do. * 

This is what I feared. 
That is th^ thing which 1 
desired. 

Whotcan preserve him- 
self^ ^ 

Whose booka^riS^hese r 
Whoip.have we^rvej ? 
Sbme are neglfgent, others 
indash^ioUs. 

One may deceive one^s 
self.* 

All have a talent to im^^ 

« 

proire. 

Can any dispute it.> 

Such is our conditioili 



SECTION 6. 

# 

r 

Advef'b, Ppsposition, Conjunction, and Inierjictton, 


» ^ 

I have seen him once, 

r 

pwhaps twice. 

Thirty, lastly, I 
sh^ll conclude. 

This pliant is found here, 
and elsewhere. 

Ody t9-day^ is properly 
ours. 

The task is already per- 
formed. 

We could not serve him 
then, but we will here- 
after. 

We ofter. resolve, but 
seldom perform. 

He is much more pro- 

r 

mising now than for- 
merly. ‘ . 

We are wisely and hap- 
pily^iire^tpd. 

He ht.fi certainly been 
diligent, and he will pro- 
bably succeed.^ 

How sweetly the birds 
ling! ^ . 

Why ‘art^ thou so heed- 
less ? 

He is little attentive, nay, 
absolutely stupid. 


When will they arrive ? 
Where shall we stop ? 
Mentally" and^ bodily, we 
are curiously and won- 
derfully formed. 

They travelled through 
France, in haste, to- 
wards Italy. , . 
From virtue to vice, 

* o 

^igrogresG is gradual. 

By diligence and , fnj- 
gality, we arrive at 
competency. ♦, 
We are often below our 
r wishes, and above our 
” desert. ^ , 

Some thingsmake forhihi, 
others against him. 

By this imprudence, he 
was plunged into new 

difficulties. , 

, 

Without the aid of cbafii- 
ty, he supported him- 
self with credit. 

Of his talents much migh 
be said; concemingbis 
integrity, notbingi 
On all occasions, she be- 
haved with propriety. 



W^in. vam loo^ for a 
bItween virtue 


••and vice. ^ 

He lives wjthin his*in- 


• .come. 

The house wae sold at a 
greatiprice, and above 
its value. 

She came ^doe^ stairs 
si 0 wly, bu# went brisk- 
ly up again. 

His father, and mother, 

.. an^^uncle, reside at 

%Rome. 

• • 

We must he temperate^f 
would t)e health^. 

He is as oW as his class- 
nvite, but not so learned. 

Charles is esteemed, be- 
cause be is both dis-« 
cyeet 2 y;id benevolent. • 

We will staylill he ar- 
rives. 

He retires to rest *8000, 
that he may rise early, 
ought to he thank- 

• for we have re-* 
ceived much. 

TTiough he is often 

• vised, yet he does not 
teform. ; 


I^proof^either softens, or 
•hardens, its object. 


Ufeither pronperity, \toj 
adversity, h^ improved 
him. 

He can acquire no virtue, 

' unl^s fa 9 make ^me 
sacrifiai 

I^t *him that stan^eth, 
take beed^lest he ^ 11 . 

If thoifwert lis superior, 
thou shouldst nd fiave 
boasted. 

He will be detect^, 
though he deffy the 
fact. 

If he has# promised, ,he 
.should act accordingly. 

She will transgress, un- 
less she be admonish- 
ed. ^ 

If he were encouraged, 
henvould amend. 

Though he*condemn nife, 
I will j:espect him. 

Their talents are more 
brillftnt thaS jjjgejul. 

Nptwithstanding^s po- 
, vertj^, he is,aVi3e Jnd 
worthy person. 

If our •desires are •irib- 
derate, our wants will 

f 

be few. . ^ 

Hope often amuses, but 
8 el(&m satisfies us 
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^ 0 

Though faaic lirely, yet Hark! !■ how sweetly the 

he is not Tolatile. woodlark sings! 

P peace! bow desirable Ah! the delusions of hope. 

ihon art!. , ^ Hail, simplicity ! source 

I have been often occu- of genuine joy. 

pied, alavi ! with tj'iftes. Behold ! Kow pfeasant it 
Slrsoige! that we should uf/c^|}rethren to dwell 
so infstuate^.' to^l^ in unity! 

O f^l»e humiliations to Welcome again ! niy long 

which vice rOtluceS Us. lost Yriend. 

(T;. 

'* . ^ SECTION 7 . 

r 

.i few instances of the same word’s constitulii^ siv6'al 
. of the parts of speech. - ® ^ 

Calm was the day, and He laboured to still the 
the scene delightful. tumult 

We may expect a calm Still waters are comnionly 
after a storm. deepest. 

To prevent passion, is Damp air is unwhole- 
^ easier than to calm it. some. 

Better is a little with Guilt often casts a damp 
content, than at great over our sprightliest 

deal wit*' anxiety. hours. 

The '^•'-’ind dissolute Soft bodies damp the 
think little" of the, mise- souUd much more tljan 

ries, which are stealing hard ones. 

^ ^softly after them. Tho’ she is rich an J fair, 

A little attention will yet she is not amiable' 
rectify soihe errors, / They are yet young, 
•TTTOugh he is out of dan- and must su8|)end their 
ger, he is still afraid. judgment yet a While. 
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Many ber^s arJ better Behare youneirei* liktf 

• . than we suppose them men. - ■' 

to be. * . , * We- are too apt. to like ‘ 

The 'few and the many . pen^cious^ombpany/ 

■ have their preposses- Hemayjg^prstajas^he’ * 
sions. 

Few days pat* .vHthout They rti^ry fo fi»m. * 
some cloudp. ^ He goev^'allii i^; 

Much money}jb%m]pt- hk wisdom, we^ ewe 

• ing. * '• ■ottfjirii^lege. 

Think much/ and ipeiaj^ , The ptppoition is ten to 
little. one. • • ^ 


Fk ha^leen lOnch of the He hag served them with 
world, and*tS^lnucfa his uts^ ability, 

caasssed. ^ When we do our utmos\. 

Hit ^ars are more tium s flo more is tequireA 
hergf but he has. opt I will itubihit, fer .1 
mdi^knowledge. ImowsubmkaioB brings 

The more we are blessed, peace. . , . * 

the mot» -grat^ , wn :*Jt is for mijr health -to tw 
shSuld Be. • , 1 - * * tempende^ 

The desire of < gettmg; O. I for betiel'^IfniMtg. 
mo(Ti i»,h xairely sjtis- I hate •ftegmi fw bun. 


■fi^. % , He is ffjymedfboth on 

Ha-has equal knowledge, 4lis accMl^'aud 
, lj[it inferior judgment. dh thp{ of' hu p^Ata^ 
She is his infomor hi of thdk' .desem 


seiiap,«bQ^lluiflK|Ha].in . ' prajse.-^, 

^ ‘^prudence;. . ’ Yestprchgriwa, fii|<;,day. 

Eve[y beic^vlovus its like. J iode*t^/e8tetday» ' 
We must make 'V, like 'I 
space "between Alte To-minpiowi jpay be 
lines. ' righter than to>day. 

* B 
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SICTlCjtN 8. 

‘ Nouru, ^A^e&ivesp hnd Verbs, to he declined, compared, 
, . . und conjugated. 

i. 

I^EiTlB, in thd nominative case jpinral, the follow* 
ing nouns ^ apple^ plum, orange, l^uslf, tree, plant, 
^ cohveinience, ditkNrder," novice, ^beginning, defeiit, 
protuberance. ‘ 

Write the follovring stibstantites, in the nomina* 
tive Case plural: cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, 
duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, convenient. 

Write the . following nouns’ :in the {%>ss&ssive ca«^ 
singular : boy, girl, man, laV> sea, ckj| 

lass^ beauty, sister, .tee, bnuk^' 

Write the followinif in the nominative cw plural: 
loaf, sheaf, s^f, mufi^ knife, stu£^ wife, staii^ wolf, 
half, calf, shdf, life. " ^ 

tt 

Write the following in the possessive case plural: 
irother, child^ woman/ 6 m , tooth, ox, mouse, 
|[oose, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the rtamtaative and 
possessive tase^-plural : wife, chief, die, stafij city, 
river,^r%’f, t^her, nuuter, Crutch, mouth, baker, 
distafF . * • " ' , ' • 

C ’ i, ^ 

Write the posse&sive singular^ and pl^l of the 
pB?nouns, I, thpUf he, she, it^ 'who, andoflier. 

Write the objective cases, sin|;|iilar and plural. Of 
the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, i^ and who. , 

Compare the following adjectives: fair, grave, 
bright, long, AOW,' tall, white, deep, starong, poOr, 
•ich, great. 



Aarsik^. 

CompaK the A>llowing adjectives; aniable, men 
‘ d$rat^ disinterested, favourable, grate&V studious 
attentive, negligent, jpd?istrious, perplexing.^ 

. Write thd following adjectives jfl the^ comparaldve 
degree: near, far, little, low, good, 
worthy, convenient • ' ’ - [ 

Write the following adjectives iiii>ths. ittperlltive 
degree : feeble, bold, good, ardeiij* ' coTd, b^, batej 
Httle, strong, late, near, content ' 

• Conjugate the ft^wing wbs irf the, indic»tiv« 
mood, present tenp^ betd, .gain, read,^. eat, walk’ 

, . ‘ 'if 

desire, interpose,, . « • 

•' Col\^]gate the. following verbs in the potenUa 

mood, imperfect tense: fear, tope, dreiam, fly, con 
. • • • • • 
8eid;^unprove,*contro|%rt. 

•Cdhjugate the following vtrbs-,^. the sul^ifctiv 

mood, ^tfect tenser drive, prepare, starve, ennit 

indAge, demonstrate. ■ 

Conjugate the foildiving words in the iAperativi 

mpod: believer, depart, »vent, gi^, tfooM, con 

trivh; • •* 

Write the following v^s in the infinitive iriboc 

present apd perfect Senses : gwpvi^ dedrease* Jiv* 

pn^r, separate, ^nc^mode. . 

3 Write the present, 'perfect, and con^dWJf&’part 


,cijles, o& the ‘following verbs; .confeatf^ Astiyl 
«,please, know, begin, 8it,*B^' eat, lie, lay. ’ 
Conjugate tte follo^ng verbs,,Jte the indiiff^ 
%iood, presenir and [Jetfect, tensM .of ihp. 
voice: honour, .abate, aiguse. vdig&y enl 
please, envelop,* bereave* . 

• Conjugate the, following, .**» JUdicatii 

mood, pluperfect and ^rst fotur« ienies: flv. 'co 
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dn^ choion, coiae, 6ef> go, eat, 
, pr<c%, ^0^ * 

Wi#e tltfi following yerbS iq the present and im* 
t«ru^ of ftp poleatid and subjnnctive moods : 
«ieal, keep, gite, Wow, bestow, be- 

Writ^ M» fallowing indicatiTe mood, 

'ini{ier^ tdtd'lcjxmd fbtane ef tie passive 

vjoke|-;^y,, d^aw,. ofclwn, tWon^ de^ grin6, 
bear* divert. ‘ ' 


Write tie following' second and. third 
fiersoes singular of all tbe^tecses in the indkstive 
and subjunctive moods; nppriv^ condfiDn,‘nM>ui 7 t, 
fieeze, know, arise, drive, ^hwr, 

Frwm the following verfa^jin 
imperative.tnoods, with '■their pafticijdes* -all fq the 
passive spioB ; embrace,, draw, jdefeat, smite. 


iaVoKipcte. 
the* infhiitmw and 


• sacTtpwS. 

r ^ 

PromitO^ BacercueHji S^mdo^al Parting. ‘ 

InyoaFwhWe hahavionr, btthnmble and oWi^ng^ 
Virtue istthe ijpiyei^ chwiiu; I’, , ' 
l]|| ^ p Wii> ie pi6 aa)faas its se^ in t^ heart 
^We end^vdur to pkase*" r^wff than‘ to 

shine ati4 ddczle,' ■' '* > , 

opcur &r; alrtci^iltbBnwg ii\ 
nimsebfes thqi^tbghs of virtue; - . 

a 

C^^p^isioa psfpi^ t>i to ihe want; of 

others. *> ^ ' rv'* * 

A ‘good sand is unwilling .to gnfU pain^to either 
man or.beast 



PARSIKG# mP 

Pee|ishil!sa and |Mss!on often fiodi 

tr*fle$, the most serious iqiArhiefk. 

Discoutest oftent nfturishes passions, equally pia- 
ligijant in the cottage and in*the pklace. • * 

A great proportion of human evila 4|||||||^^ by 
ourselvea * _ ' 

A passion for rivenge has always been considefpd 
as the Biarlc o*^ ajittle and mean tttifid* * • 

If greatness flatters oUr t^nity, it^ multiplier £ur 
dangers. 

To our own failingi Ive tile c«mmonly blind. ^ 
. The, Mendships Hf' yduag persons, ^we bften 
f<Anded oil capricious likings. 

In your youthful amusements let no ynfaimess be 
found^ 

Engrave op your minds sacred rule; 
unto ^hers, as yod' wish that they si^Uld dd unto 

Truth and candour possess a powerful charm; 
they ];>espe^k universal fav,^. , • 

After the finlt departure from sitlcm^y, k is sel** 
dom in our power to sto{>: one artifice generally 
leads on to another. • * * 

Temper the vivacity of yottfh, witln plt>p«^ix- 
ture^f serious thqp^t. , 

•'Bhe spirit of true retigyni ^is social, *ki^d, am# 
cheerful. 

^Let no compliance wit^ the Intemperate mirth o(» 
5)tbers, ever betray you irilo profane ^lies. 

In* preparing for anoth^ world, we raus? Sioi 
neglect thj duties of this life. • • 

The manner in which we employ otlr present 
time, .may_ decide our futufe happiness or miseryl . 

BS 



tXSRCISES. 

Hi^lDe 3 s (J(W8 ttiOl grow up cf its o^n sjccord: 
H is l^ irqH of long cultivation, and the ^acquisitiun 
^ It^ur and care. r, ■ c . . 

Huderflfianding is often joined with great 
Wdftb.-’, « 

‘ IIh; dnptest p&rts are sometimes found, without 
rij^ue or honjMH*. \ • 

How&i^ie aft the attractions of th# fttirest form, 
whhq. nothing Within corresponds^to them j 
’ Piety and’ virtue am pafticulaiiy graceful and be- 
coming in youUi. *’ . 

Caci wef untouched by gratftude^ view pro- 
fusion of good, which the Divine hand pours aropvd 

us ? • • ' 

, » 4 - .0 

There is hothing in humdii*’Hfe rooft, amialdb and 
res{iedabl^ than the, character of a truly humble 
and benevolent man. > 

What feelings are amreunea^ and distressful than 
the morkings of souT and ai^g^ passions i 
No man can be^active '^iti disquieting others, who 
does not, aUhe same time, disquiet hihiself. 

A life of. :][ilea8ure and dissipation, is an enemy to 
h^kh, fortune, End character., ^ 

' To correct the spWt of discontent, let us consider 
how^lttff we deserve, and how much we enjoy. * 
, As ^r as haf^iness is to be found on eartl(' v'e 
must look' for it, not* in the world, or the things of 
Ae world; but within ourselves, in our temper, and 
ieour heart. ^ ' 

Ibough' ba!if men attempt to turn virtue , into 
ridicule, they honour it at the' bottom of their 
hearts. * ' . “ 

Of what snail moment to our real happinev, are 



FAMIVO. ' ?! 

• ' '1 

many|of fliose injuries which draw fo^h dw resentT 
iftent ? , ^ ■ 

In. t4e pioments of eager contention,, every t^g 
is magnified and distorted in its a^pea^ee. . 

Multitudes ip the most obscure are not 

less eager in their petty broils/ nor less tormei^ 
by their passioiM^ than, if princely, jiontps were|the 
prize for whtch jjhey contend. ^ 

The nnooth sttigam, the s^pe atmospberg, *the 
mild zephyr, are the ptt^ijemblems of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceful life. .^Antong* Ibe sons of 
jitrife^ jdl is louAtuidtem{^uotts..i, 
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CHAPTER H. 

axerasa iii *|*AKsiN(^;4f it respects both Etymologt 
^ %stax. , 

ilfcncm h 

C . 

Article. ' Why is it the' dejGihtte 

^ indefifiite ? • 

Why omitted? Why 

Subttapim. '^y is\it m ^he ease I 

Why ill the ^^jectii^icMe ^ 

"V^y in*iqpp(dd«^?' . 

Why is tht|hPJg^phic « emi^ ? ^ 
j^ectwe. jVhatjs'its substantive ?<! .' 

the singular, why in the pin* 
ral«iimber ? ^ ,. 

. in the c(»i;|>aHttiTe degree, &c. ?' 
>^by placed after iu||||tbstantive ' 
-Why^omiitted ? W^repeated ? 
Pronoun. '! What is itti ahtece^t ? ' 

Why ifr it; in the «n|pilar, why hi the 
plural nund^f ? , , . 

Why of the {laasculine, why of thf fe* 
' , jninine, why of the henter gender? 
Why, of the fir^* of eecond, or of 
the thhd person ? ’ 




parsina 




Verb. 


Why is it the nomrnaUTorcase 
Why the ppssessiye? WhyUie ®jec-i 
tive ? • ' 

*Why omitted ?* Wh^ rep^fegll^ 

Wiiat is its fitttihlHiCftiTe 
Whi^ ^ J 

Whjit wlf^'Aibsingi^fe tfie 

* number? * 

the fir8t |ilWF^fi,^i^C;? ' • * 
Why is it id t^^iikfinftil&'inbod ? 
Why^in j^jtlpbjunc^Vl, &C.? 

Whfiu tl^|)(^iticular te^ii^ • 
What' relati^ has H >to ' tmodier mb, 

* ^ thine r 

*vChy do^!|ltid^<» sonktimes govern 
the objective <£^? 

Why is the verb bmitifed? Why re» 
*:"l»ated?^' ' 

Adverb, .. What is its situation 

Wh^ is the^uble ne^tivef used ? 

Vhytejefted? '’V' 

Pr^osHki^ ^ What Case does it govern ? ■ 

' Whk^ds the Wbrd gSVWned ? 

Why this {^^[msitioh ?*•, * . • 
W^yothi^? ^jtr^wateJ? , 
€cmjuncti<>h. What teases; *or‘ ea^,edo«s •ft 

connect? An^ why ? ^ What" mood 
^ta it require? Why omitted ? Why 
repeated? 

Interjection, Wl^ dOi&’Si^notniiiiative case follo^ it? 

Why the objective? Why dblitted ? 
Whv reneated ? * 

V B5 



EXERCISES. 


SECTION 2 . 

i 

^ecimcTj^ qf, Syntaciicai Parsing. 
vice degrades us. ” 

Ficc is a commdh substantive, of the neuter gen- 

f, the third person, in the singtilar number, and 
vne nominative Aise. Degrades is ^ regular verb ac* 
tivh,c indicative mood, present teij^se, third per^n sin- 
gular, agreeing with its imminative^^ vice,” according 
to RULE I. which says; (here repeat the rule.) Vs is 
a peftonal^pronoun, first person plural, in the object 
live case, and governed by the active verb 
grades,” agreeably to rule xi. wbkfa &c. * 

He who lives virtubui^y prepares for, all eveW.” 

He is a personal probbuh, of the third person, 
singular number, and masculine gender- Who is a 
relative pronoun, which h^ for its ant^edent he,” 
with which it agrees ill ^nder and . number| ac- 
rordipg to rule v. which sayS, &c. Lives is a regular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, a^eeing with Hu nominative, ^^who,” 
according Riijr^E VI. whichr says, &c. Virtuously is 
an ad^Wt) of quality. Prepares is a regular yerb 
ii‘^uter,c indicative mood, present tense, third peibou 
singular, agreeing with* its nominative, ^^he.” For 
is a preposition.', All is an adjective pronoun, ^of the 
indefinite kind, the plural number, and belongs to 
its substantive, eVe;its,”r with which it agrees, -ac- 
cordingi to RULE viii. which says, &c. is a 

common substantive of the neuter gender, *the third 
person, in the plujd number, and the objective case. 
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goverijjed \>y the ' preposition, “ according ttf 
ifuLE xvu., which says, &Ci • 

If folly entice t&ee, rdect its allurements.” 

j(/* IS a copulative conjunction. Folb/^ is a common ' 
substantive, o^ the neuter |[end«r, the third person^ 
in the singular .number, and the nominative ^ase. 
Entice is a negular verb a^ive, ‘^bjuftetive mSod, 
present tense, tfiird person singular, and is governed 
by the conjunction* ^ if,*^ according to^ucn xix. which 
says, &c. TTiee is a personal pi;Onoi^ of the second 
person singular, in the objective case, gov#rnedJ)y the * 
*^‘tive^ verb ^^entice,^^ agreeably to rule xi. which 
says, &oi ^ iigect is a regular active verb, imperative 
mooilf^cond^ person cingular, and agrees with* its 
n6nfinative case, ‘Uhou,^* iin])lied* is.a pereonal 
pronoun, third person, singular number, and of the 
neuler gender, to agree with its substantive ** folly,^^ 
according to rule v. which says, &c. Ifisinthe 
possessive case, governedJ)y the noun ‘‘ allurements,'^ 
agreeably tO ^vule x. .v^ich says, &c. AUuremenu 
is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, in the plural uumbnr, and the objective 
ca^ governed by fire active verb, reject according 
to RULE XI. which says, &c. 

SECTION 3 . * 

Exer^ses on tlie first, second, third, and fourth Rules 
• cf Syntax % 

,1. The contented mii^ spreads* ease and cheer- 
fulness around it. * , ^ 

• In parsing these exercises, the pupil should repeat the respeciive rule 
of Syntax, show tliat it applfcs to the aentence which he is pars^g, 

B6 ' 
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‘ 71)6 sdiool, of ttqierience teacba m .ny .uKeful 
lesRons. 

Ill the of life are many thorns, as well as 
flowers. • r, 

'nio);i do jai^ to all men, even to 

enmies^ " * 

Vamtyr>fmdjpre8iimptio6 roiamuiy, a promising 
youth. ‘ 

Food, ctothi&g, and credit, afe the rewards of 
iirf'ustry. 

He and Wiinam live together in great harmony. 

3. No age, nor condition, is exanpt from trouble- ' 
Wealth, ^ virtue, or any valuable acoiiisition, is 

not attainable by idle wishes.® * 

4. Hm British nation is great and generous. 

The company is assembled. .It is composeii of 
persons possessing very difierent smtimepts. 

. A herd of cattle, peacefldly jpazii^, affords .a 
pleanng.si^t^ 


* SECTION 4. o 

Exercii^^ iU fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth Rules 
„ . <f SytUm^ 

5. The man, who is faithfully attached to religion, 
be relied on with confidence. 

Hie vices which we should especially avoid, are •> 
those which most easily besst us. 

6. Hey who ar^ bom in h\gh stations, are not 
always happy. 
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Ou|| p^ents and teachers ure, tibn^emons wltodi 
wc ought, ,in a particulaj^ manner,^**^ respect. 

If our friend is i» trouble, we, wheo) be knows 
and loves, may console hin». s . * ;; 

7. Thou art. the man who has idtpWed his pri- 
vileges,* and who will reap the reward. , 

I am the perfion, who owns a faulty ccuomitted, 
and who distfains to conceal it by falsehood. 

, 8. That sort of*pleasure weakens imd debars the 
mind. 

Even in these times, there are many penon^ who, “1 
irom dtfinterested motives, are solicitous to promote 
tllf happiness of others. ^ - 

* /* M> . 


SECTION 51 


Exercises on the miul% tenths •eleoeSuh, and twelfih Rules 
* Syntax. 

m 

9. The restless discontented person, is not a good 
friend, a |ood neighbour,^ br a good subject. 

The young,* the heUthy, and the* proqierous,* 

should not presume on their advantages. 

• • 

10. The 8cholar%fliligence will secure the tutor's 

approbation. ***** • • 

■She good paient’s greatest joy, is,, to see-his^ 
chitdren wise and virtuous.* . **^ * •* 

11. i^^isdom and virtue ennoble,^. Vice and^ 

fblly debase us. * . . ^ . 

^^om can we so justljj love,, as* them who have 
endeavoured to m&e us wise and happy? 

12. wtien a person has n(>thidg to do, be is* 
almost always tempted to do wrong.* 



c 
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need iM iu;ge Charles to do good he gloves 
id! do it. ^ 

We dare not leave our studies without pprn;iission. 


f SfiCTlON 6. 

I ' •' 

E/t^cists 07^ the thirteenth, fayriemk, j^eenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth Rules 

^ ' a ^ 

. 13. The business is, at last, completed; but long’ 
^ago I intended to do it ^ ^ 

I ricpectbd to see the king, before he left Wind- 
lor. ■ 

The mis^jrtune did happen : but t ariy hoped 

and endeavoured to prevent it® ' , 

To have been ’censured' by so jhdicious a friend, 
would have greatly discouraged me, 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he became 
mean and dispirited. o :;v. 

Knovring him to be my su|iftor, ;I .cheerfully 
^submitted. ^ 

15. We shouldb always prepare for the worst, and 

t 

hope for, the , * 

A *(y^'Ug man, so learned and virtuous, promises 
Be a^very useful m^ber of soci^y. ^ 

When* o'ar virtuous fj iends die, they are not Jost 
for ever ; they W only gone before us to a tappier 
world. 

\p. Neither threktenings, nor any promises, could 
makcx him violate the truth. 

Charles is not 'insincere; and therefore 'we may 
trust him. . „ • 
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174 From whom was that inibroaatiAn receiyed ? 

*' To wh()m do that house, . and those fhie gardenf, 
belong > • _ 


• sbciiokT. 

• . * 

Exercises on the eighteenth, enit^eenih, mej^ti^uk, 

first, and^Pfventji^second Rules qf Syntax, 

z • . • * 

18. He and I comm^ced our studies at the same 
time. 

. If.'jj^e contend about rifles, and violently ^aim 
Itin our opinion, we shall gain but few friendSw 

19, «Ji^ou"h* 5ame% myself areTlvals, wcdo 

not eease to be friends. • , # . 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, and 
virtfle, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is up‘j(%ght and 
obliging. 

• • • • • 

•20. These persons afe abundantly more oppressecV 

than we are. 

Though I am not^so good a sch?>lar as he is, 1 am, 
perhaps, not less attentive than he, .t^atody. ^ 

Cl^prles ^as a man of 
politeness, and religion, • ■ 

In ,our travels, we saw much to approve, and 
€nuch to condemn. • . * , * 

22. The book is improved ■. 6y many useful cor- 
rections, alterations, and additions. • , 

She fs more talkative and-iivelj thah her brother, 
but not so, well informed! nor so uniformly cheerQil, 


knowledge, learning 
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SECTICN 8. 

Promi30i^ Ejipvises, in Syntactical Parsirtg, 

^ PROSS. 

^issiMitTLATioN in yout^^ :i« the forerunner of per- 
fidy 19 old age.* Its first ^pearax^ is the fatal 
om^iifOf growing depravity, and ^ture shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, 
^we shall be the prey of every loose inclination that 
chances to if ise. Pampered by continual indulgence, . 
all our passions will become mutinous and hea 4 ^ 
strong. D^ire, notreason, will be the iniling prin- 
ciple of our conduct. ^ 

Absurdly we spend our time in cont^hng about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to Se preparing 
for a higher existence. 

H^w little do they know of the true happiness of 
life, who* are strangers to that intercourse of good 
/^ces tiad kind afiections, which, by a pleasing 
charm, attaches men to one another, and circulates 
rational ej^yment from hewt to.heart ! 

If we <;dcTr.i»nrselves, with all our imperfections 
and fa’litf^, in a just li^t, we shall rather be sjr- 
p*is^ ct oUr enjoying so many good things, thv*n 
disOontentedi because t^re are any which we want. 

^ True cheerfulness makes a man happy in hmself, 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. P 
is the clear and caldi sunshine of aonind ilkuninated 
by piety and virtue. 

Wherev^ views of interest^ and prospects ol 
return mingle with the fe^^lings of affection, sen^ 
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ability actS an imperfect mpait, and ^titles us to 
3r»sill share pf commendation. 

Let not j^our expectations from the years that are 
io. come, rise* too high; ^ind y« 4 r disaj^intmeiits 
will be fewer, and more easily supporlpd^ 

To \iyfi long, ought apt to be^ur favourite wirfi, 
10 much as to live.W^^ By continuing too Idh^ on 
2arth, we mJ^htjojaly to wknes#a grtAter num- 
^er of melanchot^ and to expose ourselvjs*to 

I wider compass of human wo, 

[ How mmiy |Wtss away some of the most valuable 
^ears of tlieir lives, tost in a whirlpool of wllat cannot 
'i%^ll^ pleasure, so much as mere ^ddiness and folly ! 

Look romjd you with attentive eye, and weigh 
iharac<«^3»w^l,*l)efi>re*,you connect yourselves tod 
L'losdijf with any who court your society. • 

The true honour of man consists not in |he mul- 
iitude^of riches, or the elevation of rank; for ex- 
perience shows, that these may be possessed By the 
worthless, as well as by the«deserving. 

Bjeauty of fbrm has often betrayed i^s posipcssor. 
The flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived at the 
best; and trifling, at^any rate, in comparison with 
ihe- higher, and mor# lasting beauties ojT the mind. 

-A contented temper opens a clfear sk/, /and 
bjy^tens every object aroua<! us*. It •is IP tlie^ 
luHen and dark shade of Bi^ontent, thit ’noxious 
passions^ like venomous animals, breed and prey 
apon ihe heart. 

Tijousands whom indder^ has slunk into con- 
lemptible obscurity, might have copie forwaijJ*to 
asefulness*and honour, if idleness had ^ot frustrated 
Ae effects of all their powers. 
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Sloth is jfeiie slowly-flowing, pul*iJ streann^ 
which^stagnateHn the maijph, breeds v^omous a«ii- 
jna/^ and poisoiums plants; ^nd infect^ with pesth 
lentkl vap(^rs thi whote country round it, 
Dfeap^ilkijients derange^ and overcome, vulgar 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a pfoper im- 
{jrovement, frequently make thjenu contribute to their * 
high advantages • 

•\Yhatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take 
away what is most valuable, the peace of a good 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happy 
conelusioa to all the trials, of life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you m?et wjjji, 
so as to pursue revenge; by the disasW|S*of life, so 
as to sink into despair; by«tjte evH^ejampleoDf the 
wdrld, so as to folfow them into sin. OvSrtforae 


injuriesy^by forgiveness; disasters, by fortitude; evil 
examples, by firmness of principle, * 

SolS’iety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition o/ human life strongly incul- 
cates* ^ Th^, uncertainty ofc its enjoj^mehts, checks 
presumption; the multiplicity of its dangers, de 
ma^ids perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance 
and self-gpy^nment, are dutiA incumbent on all 
buT specially *on such as are beginning the journCii 

The clftirms and eomforts of virtue are inexpres 
sible; and can^conly be justly conceived by thos< 
who possess her. The consciousness of Divine ap 
probation and^ support^ and the steady hope o 
futq^e, happiness, communicate h peace and joy 
to which all jthe delights of the world bfear no re- 
semblance. 
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. If we knew how much ‘the pleaAurfe of this life 
Je^eiVe and betray their mnbappy rotaries; and re- 
flected an the disappSntments in pursuit, the dis- 
satisfaction in enjoyment, or the iRicertafrity of pos- 
session, which every where attend th^*; we should 
cease to be enamoured with these Brittle and transient 
joys; and should* wiaely fix our hearts on those Vf-* 
tuous attainfoents, which the world ran neither give 
jior take away. • ^ 

POETRY. 

Order is Heaven’s first law ; and this confes^ 

Sdine are, and must be, greater than the rest, 

^ More rjch,^niore wise ; but who infers from hence 
T}^t arg happier^hocks ail commo;.' j^ense. 

• ifeedful austerities our viMs reltrain ; 

♦ 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joy$ ofiense, ^ 

Lie in three words, healtlv peace, and cdinpetenct 

* put health consists witbJtempcraTve alone; 

' And peace, 0 virtue ! peace is all thy 

On earth nought precious is obtained, 

But what is panful too ; 

By travel and io travel born, 

^ Our sabbatlis are but few. • 

► • 

Who noble ends by noble‘meaas obtains,* 

Of failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius le! him reign, or bleed 
^ Like Socrates, that man is great indeed* 

Our hearts are fasten’d to this world, 

By strong and endless ties ; 

, But ev^ry sorfow cuts ePstring, 

Ar\4 urges us to rise. 
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Oft piaing^aretin VieJi brocadcg are drest, 

And diamond! flittof on ajff anxious breast^ 

0 

Teach me to wo, 

To hid^ the fa^^t I see ; 

That wrcy I to q^heri show, 

• That mercy show to me. , 

^ This d£^be b^ead, andpeaeO#my lots c 
, All else beneath the 8un« 

'fhou know’Sw rf best bestowM or ndt| 

And let fhy will be done. 

>ece is Q. monster of so frightful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, * 

We first endure, then pity, foBn embrUcs^ 

\f nothing more than purpose iw thy power, 

Thy purpose dfm, is equal to the deed: 

Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

c 

Does well, acts nobly ; apgels could no more. 

c 

In faith and hope the world ^ill disagree^ 
o 

But ail mankind’s concern Is charity. 

be resign’d^ when ills betide, 

Pat^en^when favours are denied, 

Aad pleas’d with favours giv’n ; 

Most sorely tf^ is is' Wisdom’s part, 

Thi^ isf'that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav’n. 

All fame is foreign,' but of true desert ; 

Plays round the bead, bin. comes not to the heart : 
G.?e^elf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starerJf, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true jpy Marcellas exil’d feels. 

Than Csesar with a senate at bis heels. 
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Parfrow the madding crowd’s ignohlf 
Their sober wishes never team’d to stray : 

* Along the cool sequester^ yale dflife, 

Th^ lAfpt the noiseless tenojr of their way* 

; • « • 

What nothing earthly or call desirtfy. 

The £^ul’s calm sunshine, and tbe%eartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize* 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling Hmbs have borne hiin«to thy doof 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 

Oh ! give relief, and Heav’n will bless thy Store. 

wfiif lives to nature, rarely can be poor : 

Who lives Jbo fancy, never can be rich. 

W|fen youdj;, life’s jouAiey I began. 

The glitt’ring prospect charm’d my eyes ; 

I ifiw, along th’ extended plain, 

Joy .after joy successive rise. 


But soon I found ’twas all ^dream; 

*Atid learis^d the fond j^dV^uit to sbua, ^ 

. Where few can reach the purpos’d aim, 

And thousands daily are undone. ^ 

• 

■ ’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past j*; • 
ask them, what report they bore to fieav’ii. 

* ^ll nature is but art uuknossn to UieeJ ^ , 

All chance, direction which thou can’H not seei 
• t 

All discord, harmony nat understood ? 

» Alt partial evil, universal good. , 

• , • * 

Heav’n’s choioe i5 safer than our own i 

• Of af es past inq uire. 

What the most formidable^ate ? 

To have our own desire.” 
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If ceaie^Ui the fowls of heaven he ffedsj 
Ifo^eT the 'Sehk such lucid robes he spreads, 
Will he not <^re for you/je faithless, say ? 

If he unwise ? ^r, are ye less than they 

TheFsf actous firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, o 

And spangl'd heavhijs,a Bhinin^ frame, 

Their grc&t Owginal proclaim. ^ 

Th* unwearied sun, from day^to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display. 

And publishes to ev’ry land, 

ThC’trork of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 

i' f 

The .moon takes up the wond’rous taL*, 

And, nightly, to the listening earth. 

Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their tUm, 

Confirm the tidings they roll. 

And spread.the truth from pole to pole; 

<■ 

Whattho’, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 

What tho’ nor real voice noir sound, 

,Apiid tt)eir radiant orbs be found ! 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

An^i utter forth a gWicus voice, 

For ever singing as they shine, 

r 

“ The hand that made Ui is Divine.*’ 



pAkT. 

Exercises in ORTHOGulPHy. 


CHAPTER I. 

. • 

Containing instances of false OsTHOGSiJPBr, arranged 
* 

under the req>€cttve Rules, 

Grammafi p. 3*7. Key, p. 9. 


RULte I. j 

McmssfUahles ending with f, J, or s, preceded by a 
single vowel, double thejiml consonant; as, ste^, mill, 
pass, Ifc, The ordy exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, 
toaSf'^^es, his, this, tis, and thus. 

It is no greafmerit to*sp^l properly; but a great 

• defect to do it incorrectly, 

Jacob worshiped Ws Creator, leaning on the lop 
of his staf, • • * 

may place too little, as well as too miich'stjes^ 
ujWli dreams, , *’ « * * 

Our manners should be neither gros, nor excess 

• % A 

siyely refined. » ‘ * . 

• , . RULE M. 

• • 

Mono^UAles ending with arij^ consonant but f,4T or 
s, and preceded by a single vhwel, never double the final 
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* consonant; only, add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, 

irm, burm, purr, and bu£z. 

1^ Grammar, p,38. ,.Key, p. 10. 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or a small 
riage of buiSdea. 

^In the names of^druggs and plants, the iristak 
^ word may endanger U£e. • 

Nor undelifhtful is the ceaseless humm 

. To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

* G 

^e finn of a fish is the limb, by which he balai 
his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare the feet of you 

Many thousand families are supported by 
simple business of making matts. 

^ RULE in. , 

Words, ending iviih y, preceded by a consonant, J 
thepIurSk of nouns, the perso^ of verbs, verbal 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, 
changing y into as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou < 
riest ; he carrieth Or carries-; carrier, cdrri'^d ; haj 
happier, happiest. 

The^pyrescnt participle in ing, retains 0te y, that i ^ 
not be doubled; as, carry, carryit\^; bury, burying, 

BrJ y, ^preceded by a vowel, in such instances as 
zbeve, is not cluinged^ as, boy, boys; I cloy, he cl 
cloyed, SfC.,; exc^t in lay, pay, and say ; fro7n it!} 
are formed, laid, paid, and said; and their comnou: 
urdaid, unpaid, 'unsaid, » 

We should subject our fancys to the governm 
of r».asQn. 

If thou art seeking for the living amongst 
dead, thou wearyest thyself in vain. 
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If we have denyed our^lves niifid ]lleaai0ea> 'We ’ 
•st^all be great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the^appyer for poesenlog talents 
and alllu%nce«i unless we make a ri|l)t us^^ them. ■' 
The truly good mind is not dirniai^ (by pover^t 

afflictions, or death. • ‘ , 

» 

aVLB IV. 

IVords enditig with y, preceded bp Men^iitmlfyUpoH ■% 
assuming an adtUtiomU splUAle bqgpmi$g viA 4 fdh’ ' 
sonant, common^ change y tnm i| httppi^, 

happiness. But when y is preceded, ^ wael, it is 
very rarely changed in tks addidtmal tyOaUef ettt ^oy, 
c<i^ly;*hoy, boyish, Uyhaed; amey, asmoy^. tmKojp 

> .» Oimamar, p^CS. Kep, p. ll. 

\ • • 

lt*i? a great blessing to bare a soond mind, unin* <. 

flnenced by fancyftd humours. 

Common ealamiites, and ccmamon b1e8sing% fall 
heavyly upon the envious. , 

The tmmelyness of .yout^ ate mgdes^ and frank* 
ness; of age, t^ndescensTou and dignity.* 

When we act against conscience, we bectmse the 
destroiers of our own oeaqk * 

We may be plaifiii, and yet innocent^ graVe, and 
^ajj^rrupt. It'u only &om general conduct, 'ttvit.. 
ouj 4rue character can be pci^raisd, ** *, * * 

BULK r. 

% A 

* Monosyllahles, and words accented oirthe last syliabk, ' 
ending with a sing/e consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonofa, when ^h^ take archer syU/^le 
beginning wiA a vowel : as, wit, witiyj thin, Ainnish ; 
to abet, m ab^or; to begin, a beginner. 
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Bui if « precfdes, or the accent it on tU 

Receding pliable, tJte coneomnt remains single : as, fo 
to offer, em offeriifg ; maid, maiden, ^rc. 

" 1 j' ' . ^ 

we'lbring*'the lawmaker into contempt, we 
ii^e in finnulol his laws. 

.By d^ering 'otar* repentance, we accumulate our 
sorraws. « 

The or i 'certain ancient phikisopher, were 

notjt during their fihit years of^stody, permited to 
isk any 'ideations. 

We all hare biany 'faillings and lapses to lament 
ind fecdVCT. 

Tlieire is no affliction with which we are TisHjed, 
hat may n(^ he improved fo our advaiAegfe* 

The Christiaa Lsw^ve/ -has pr6hi’'ite5;d • many 
hitigs, ^ich the heathen philosophers flowed. ' 

^ , j^UL^yi. ^ * 

Wo^ds ending with an^ double letter but \, and taking 
less, lees, ly, or ful, Hffier^ item, preserve the letter double : 
s, hartnlessness, carelesmess,* carelessly^' 
ul, distrestful, §*c. But those words which end with 
otAle and take ness, less, ly, or ful, qfter than, ge- 

t- 

ero% anit.rm€\, as, fulness, skitkss, fully, skilful, ^c. 

Grammar* p. 3P. Key, p. isi. 

* , • . . ** 

Restiesness of* mind disqualifies us, bcth for,tfie 

njoyment of peace, and tlie performance of our duty. 

The arrows of calumny f^^ll harmlesly at the feet . 

r virtue. 

i 

7he road to thfe blisful regions^ is as open to the 
sasanl as to the king. 

A chilbess of shivering of the body generally 
j,/ecedes a fever., • 
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To reconmwiid vijtue ip ot|ter9i oxl lights umC 
‘sbiue brightly not dullly^ 

The «i}ent stranger |tood amazed to ie^ 

‘Coitteoipyt of wealth, and willful ^irerty, * 

' HOLE VIL 

Ness, less, ly, find ful, added to words ending wUk , 
silent e, do not cut it off: as, palenesspgm&itsSf Closeljft 
peaceful; exc^ in a few wordjstas, dufy, trtdy, auful. 

The warmth of disputation, d^royft'that sedatness 
of mind which is necessary to discover tratL 

Ail these with eeasless praise bis worl^ behold, * 

Both day and ai^ht .. ^ ^ 

In all ohri/baBoniiij^, our minds should be sincerly 
employed 4iiidhdpun»ull.f^ truth. 

KuSle behavioui’, and Sndeeent language, are pe- 
culiarly disgracful to youth of education. 

The true Worship of God b an importagt and 
aweftd service. ^ 

Wisd^om alone is truely ftir: fo% only appears so. 

RULE VIII. 

Ment, added to words ending tpit/i silent e,^cne9'aliy 
preserves the tfhm elision: as, abatemerft, clmtisemtnt, 
inl!Uement,J^c^ The words judgment, ahryiginent^^fte'f^ 
kn^edg7?ient, are deciationffrom the rulcM 

Like^oiher ienninatiorz it changes ^ into i, when pre- 
ceded by a consomnt : al, acconpany, accovipanhnent ; 
ifierry, merrmeni. ^ • 

Grammar, p. 39. Ke}', p. 13. ^ f 

The stndy of the English language is making daily 
advancment. 



ixESCISES.' 

A judiciJcis arrengm^t of studies facilitates im* 
jriom fl3)minent8 ii not 

To ij^inds rei^vMi forewarn’d, and won preparo. 

. ^ ftVUU. 

r r 

'' Able and ibie, when incorporaled into leords ending 
ihUhtikiit>t,afy^alwayscutUoff: as, hlfmu, hlamahle; 
cere,, eurahle ; ‘sente, sensible, l^e. but c or g sqft 
conus before s, in the original woi‘d, the c is then prt' 
sened in niords compownded with able: as, chas^, 
dia^ait ^ ; peace, peaceable, Ifc. 

Oraotmar, p, 39. Keytp. 13. ” 

Ereiy person and thing connected njth self, is apt 
to appear goo^and desireabje in obp eyggf, 

'Errors andJiiscdnduct are more excnseabli’ih ig-> 
oorant, than In weU-instructed personal 

The dirine laws are not reverseible those of nate. 

Grkitude is a forceibk and actire principle in 
good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuirtaiy defects Iv^dy^ are 
not chargable upon us. 

•We are madeAo be serricable to othen|^ well a: 
to ours«lTe§. * 


auLS X. 

When ing or ish is added to wordsmdtngwith silent e. 
the e it almost vrdversally omitted: as, place,placing . 
lodge, lodging; slave, slavitk ; prude, prudish. 

I 

An obligeing and humble disposition, is totally 
nncanhocted with a servile and cringeing humour. 
By solaceing the sorrows of othenf, the heart ft 



^ORTHOOftAMr. 

mproyed, at the same tinlb that our duty if per* 
fomed. * * . 

Labouaand expense\re lostupofiadroneishfpirit^ 

‘Xhe inadvertencea of youth uia^ be es6U!ied, bat 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe iSepfo^f. 

. aoLB XI. ; * ' 

Ifords taktk ttuo composition, qfien Vrap^hoteUtttrt 
which were st^eifitqfu in r&dlr simpies;, a% hoh^iitt 
dunghil, withal, also, chilblain, Jbretd. 

Orammar, p.40. Key, p. 14. 

,Lov#!,worireth ooiU to our naghbouT/ «ui i»*the 
fitlKiling of the law. 

Hiat w&tdi is ^amaetimea fatpedisaty is .not afU 
vtzysjo. * *•* ^ 

We may be hnitfutii to otiien^ our fxaaqple, ai 
well |s by personal kyuries, ' > 

Where diligence opens the door of the mdesp* 
standing, and impartiality, keeps it, truth fin^ an 
entrance apd a Wellcome tod. . * 

CHAPTER 11. 

Omtainmg itla^(amccs•of false QaxHOOiuuPHTi^jpmntt-. 

cuoushf di^osed. 

See the Key, jS 

M the learners must be supposed to ^ tolerably 
• versed the spelling words In very familiar use,^ 
^e Compiler has generally selet^d, for the follow- 
ing exercises, such worciU ^ are less obviously erro-^ 
neous, and in the use of which young perstns are 
more lilfely to commit mistakes; •Though the in- 
stances . which he gives <rf these deviations are not 

' CS 



ix%itcis£s. (Promts- 

itry nusoen)^) yet, k is* presumed, they are exhi- 
)ited TOth sufficient varietyy to show the necessity of 
and attentatHi'^n combining letters and syllables; 
and to. eanckc the ingenious student to investigate the 
principiii« atfSd*?ules of our Orthogr^hy, as well as 
to distinguish the d!xceptions and variations which 
e^ery where Mtend them. 

In tectij^ng*^ these exereim, the Compiler has 
beenp. governed by Bofltor Johnwn’s IMctioBary, as^ 
the standard of propiety. This work is, indispu- 
tably, the best authority ffirtbe Orthography of the- 
EngHsh language; though the author, in some in- 
stances, has made decisions, which ara net generaJl| 
approved, ^d which it is not easy account 

^ t 

SBCTIOM “1. 


Key,pil5» 

Neglect no opportunity of doinjg goo^^ 
Notjnan can stedily build upon accidei 

How shall we keep, what Sleeping or awidcr, 
A weaker may surprize, a stronger takef^t!^ 

Neither time nor misfortunes 
memberance of a friend. 


Moderation should preside, 
and the parlor* 

^ Shall we recleve g9od at the Divine hatia, asui 
soali not reciefve evil ? ' ' 

In many designs, we may succede and be miserable. 
We should havf sence and \irtue enough to receed 
from our demands, when they appear to be unre- 
sona^ble. ’ 

Afl our comforts precede from the Father of 
Goodness.^ 

The ruin of a state is generally preceeded by a 



CUOUS.J. ORTHOORArtrr* A? 

universal degenaracy of m^Riners, anJ a'eoifenipt^ttf ' 

religion. * ■ ' * < ^ 

Hiafakhef omited rAthinz it) 1»& .^ucStion^ tlw , 
• i- '■ " ' 

iriight render him virtuous and «S8rall. . 

The daw in the fable, was dressed; or4i 

naments^'' ^ 

A favor cbafisred with deluaCT, doubles tjw! oblj;*’;- 

^Option* '* r ^ " 

, They tempted their Creator^ ^d, jintitted# tTid 
Holy One laraeL J ■ 

Ihe preeepts of a good education have oftem 
cpredjn the time 'itf neod. / * * 

•We are 'frequently benefiTOd fay what we have 
dreaded. * •* ' * 

It is n<^reat virtu© to live loveingly with good 
iiiUured end meek perfoxia* ^ ' ^ 

Tl^e Christian religi<Hi givei a. more lovly cha- 
racter of God, than any religion over did. 

Without sinistenms view;?, they are dextrous ma- 
nage53 of theijr own interest. . a , a * 

Any thing dhmlnited to the trust and care of ano- 
ther, is a deposit. a , . n 

Here ^nish’d lie, ^tid qU that lie Aad made ' 

Viea’4 and beM& t All was ii^rely pod. ^ 

A 0 • 

dese^es our best sWl to enquire into thhaejrules, 
by#vhichtt^e may guide our juSgem^nt • # * 

Food^ ciqtheing, and. habitatiqu<^ ’nro Che rewards , 
ofindifetry. ' * . < 

^ If we lit^ no restraint our lusts, no controul 
upon our apetites^and passions, they will hurry us 
into guilt and misery. * . • * 

An inflependant is one who, in •religious affairs, 

holds that every congregation is a c^pleat Church. 



56 EMRCisEi, ' '(Ffomis- 

Rec«ire lik tonucil, ao4 lecttdy more : 

Eatrust thy fortune to thf Ponrer aboTe* - 

Followinj^ life ijJ creturee we^iiect^ « ^ . 
in tite numeitt we <ietect. 

The of oar traftsgressions most 

pncede the ^fergivness of ^em. ' 

• eJ^Iciou^ often »d ^le studys of 

yo^ ' - 

. *^aiaiMEs#Qiy.ln8iorft«Bc|!n’d, 

Aod wUch the loieiaf pui^ of tby a>bd. 

^ v^llefaidtenettito^nettiftBj 

Hm foan, Wi w^ide, Itit loo|D^ Itei 

Calicoe is a thin dodh made of eptton\ iomethnei 
stained with lively cohtn. 

'f 0 promote iniquity in othen, » nearfy the same 
as being the acters of it ourselvs. , 

The^lasier’s bqsinesswas unknown to{M» antienti. 

The anteoedanh in grapmier, is the neim or pro> 
noun to which the .rdatire* refers. 

r 

ascTiON 2* 

Key, p. IT. ^ 

Be nottafiftaH of the wk^ed: 'thty are- under the 
contro\tl of Providence. Consciousness of guilt mf^ 
jeStly aftight us. *•0 ' * 

Convey th othen so inteligence which you would 
be ashamed to atow. 

Many are weighed in the ballanoe, and found 
wanting. 

GfoWtmany disapointments have, in their conse* 
quences, saved a nian from ruin 1 

A well-poised mind maker a chearful countenance. 
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A certain housholder pl£|;)ted sWinylL^/ ^;>lt the 
m€n imployed in it made pngratefuU returns. 

Let.us^ show diliigepce in ere^.l^dibJe un46r> 
taking, * . 

Cinamon is the fragrant baiit nf a tree ip the 
iland of Ceylon. . < 

A ram wiH but with his head, thoo^ he Se 
brought up tafiie, and never sair the actkdtr ' * 

We percieve a ^iece of silver in a bason, when 
water is poured oa it, though wetoouM not discover 
it before. 

Virtne hnbalms the memory of the good* 

• Yhe king 6r^ Brittain Is n limitted mon^ch ; 

and the Brftijah nation a free people* 

The phiiisii^nnnajr d^jience the medlcin, but Pro^ 
vide nee alone can bless it. * • 

In many persuits, we imbark whh pleasure^ and 
land sorrowfully. 

Rocks, mountains, and carerns, are of inut^pei)iu 
sible use, both to the earth «nd to man. 

The hive of a city, or kingdom, is in the best con- 
dition, when their is the least noize or buz in it. 

The roughnes.ses found on ournnterance into ihe 
paths of viitue and ^eatniog, gtow smpothy as we 

•That which was once the tfiost ^^autifuU 
Italy, coverred with pallac^, irabellkhediy princes, 
md cefiebrated by poets^ has now pothing to shovy 
^ut ruins. ^ 

Batterring rams were antaently jised to beat down 
he walls of a city, ^ • 

Jocky^signifies aman who ridea feorses in a race; 

>r who. deals in horses. • - 


' C9 



ejIeiicises. ^ ‘{j:‘'rotnu- 

hannftliteiii'bf laaiiy animais, and the wjoy- 
mm which they have of Ufe, should plead for theM 
ag^st crael meage. « 

>, ^e may ha buzy^ to no useful! purpose. 

, We catmotjtlead in abatment of our guilt, that 
we.are ignhieot of wr duty. 

' cbiraty, bow libmral aoerer it may be, 

will nevei^bt||l)<;renilh>!0ur8eihm If tfi sew spare- 
lugl^, we shall ^Bap vcdrdingly. 

However dAri^gmibl^ we^muA lesohiUy perform 
qurduty. 

A fit' of' sickness is oAmi a-kimi chastisment mid 
duciplhi, to moderate our affection |br ^ things 
tills life. ; *c, . 

• It is a bappyness to young' persoiis, r^theu they are 
preierved frrtn the snares of the worid, as in d*gar> 
den inclosed.’ ; - ,» 

' Health and peace, the most valueable posessions, 
ace olfiained at anall expenee. 

Incence, signifies perfpbies exhailed by fire, and 
made use of in religious ceremonies '' 

Time, happyness is an ennemy to |mmp and 
iioir-e. ' ‘ .■ < . 

. .Few Inflexions are. more distremug, tb^i those, 
which we make on our own ingratitude. 

-There is fin 
and virtue. ^ 

Many action 
hot sprung from virtue. 

Which way (loeyer we turn ourselvs, we are in- 
couhtered with sensable demonstrations of a Deity. 

If we forsake, tl^ Kvays of virtue, we cannot alledge 
any color of ignorance, -or pant of instruction. 


insepetable connection pif^ty 

i have .a fair complection, which have 



cupus.j 


dltTHOOSASHy. 
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SECTION 3 . 

* 

I5fy, p. in. 

There are more cultivaters ^ than o>f 

their own hearts.. . * 

Man il incompassed wfth flsW^fsiiiliiibneriWe.^,^ 
War is attended with distresf# 8M ^s^atki^ 
effects. It is confesedly the wJorge bf%nt4in^y pas* 

• ' V'' ^ I ' ‘ * 

wons. * V ^ ^ 

The eiaith is'lhh Lord'i,'^ Itfd thb foifiibss thiereof. 
The harvest truely is plenteous, but the labortir# 
aitef^i;"'' ' ■ ' ’ 

* .The gmnM our hidti^lnte'tio evil, the Renter still 
be otfr victory and reward. '• 

•We shoitdsl ndt incoftA^ persons to ^ what they 
bUeTve W be wrfls^g. ' * ■ • 

Virtue is placed between two extreams, tvhich are 
both eqtially blameable. s , 

'We should continually ha^e the gaol in offr view, 
whicji would direct uS in the face. ^ . 

The goals wet e forced ib'^en, and the prisoners set 
It cannot be said that we are chafitible doners, 
when our gifts proceed from telftslt motives. •' . 

Straight is the gate, and italrmv tlje vray,«tfaat lead 
t; life eternal. -™ ■ ’* ' * • •' 

• rfntegrify T^atds dfecfeiirfng ^ 

doublings, and croofeed pa4hi^ .. • ^ 

Licenciousness and grimes paTe the way ta rdiii, 

^ Words' are the cpuntres of wi^e men^,^ bat (be 
money of fools. ^ , • 

Recompence to no man evil for Ovn, 

He wiis an excellent person; i toirrour of ant 'eat 
faiib iu early youth. , . . 



iMueuts. ' ' I t fmts- 

‘ Medcness’conbwds otyr' angry passions; candor, 
our severe judgements. ^ .• 

tfe is aot only ^ descendent from pio^s Mcesten, 
bttt Kn inheptor. tdb of their virtues. 

' A disj^ensa^ry it the pl^ where medicines are 
tiiapensied f a dispauary is a^book in which /Jie com- 
{Msition of th^ is described. , 

FaithFuhiess sold jud^ent are peculiarly requisit 
intestamento^ilil^pnitors. ^ 

' To be faiil^hdll among the fairiiless, argues great ’ 
ati%ng(|i of prkudpsd. 

Ii!(puntafkis appear to be Hke «0 maiiy wens or 
unatural protubmndes on the €sce ttf the earth. 

In some places the sea iilcroaches upop the laud ; 
ill others, the land upon the dsa. 

Philosophers agreed in despising richesii as -the 
incumberances of life. ' 

Wars are regulated robbeiriea and pyracies. 

Fishes encrease more than beasts or birds, as ap^ 
pears from their numrous ^aun. 

Ttie piramids of Egypt have stood more than three 
thousand years. 

Brecepts have Small indomice, when not inforced 
by example* 

'H(rtv+a« kind Hesv’n edom’d the happy land, ^ 

^ A»jd •catter’d hlesdhgf with a wastful baud !« 

A friend exaggarates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
enflames his crimes. 

,A . witty and bumonroos vein has tpen produced 
ennemles. 

Neith'».r pleasure nor buisness should ingross our 
iime and afiectionsj proper seasons should be’alotted 
for retirment. 

It is laudable to* enquire before we determin. 



euous.) oKTliocRiniiy. | ft! 

Many hare been Tisrtked with affltctio^ whs 

b^ve not pi>ofitted by them. ^ 

We njayk be succesflU, and yet ^saDpomledL 
* 

SECTION 4 . 

• Key, P.M. 

The experience of want inhaik»r tftf'ilaliMl 

• ’ • • • * 

plenty. 

To maintain opinjpns Stilly^ b ^ ilride&ce of 
truth, or of our moderatioiie 
Horehound has boen-fanious Tor its meiiedftak 
qualities; but it is now Iktlo used. * • 

• JheVicked are oft^ ensuared in the^ap which 
they He fol* others* 

It is hsudafco sdy what JKseases are eureahie ; they 
are afl unc^r the guidence of Heaven. 

Instructors should not only be skitfidl in those 
sciences which they teach; but liave akil in the 
metfaed of teaching, and pajtience in the practise. 
Science strengthens and ixflarges the minds of men. 
A steady miod may receive council ; but there i# 
no bold on a changable humoiH*. 

We may enure oufselvs by custom, to bear the 
extremities of whether without injury. • 
Excessive merryment is the parent o/ greiC* / 

^r is sesisabie to the touch b^ its aad *b^ 

its resistence to bodies moreJ in it. • 

A potite address is sot^ethnes the otokeof 
To practice virtue is the snre way to love it., 

Many things are plausabl| in theory, which fail 
n practise. ’ ‘ * * 

Learnitfg and knowlege must be attained by slow 
egrees:. and are the reward only of dilligencc and 
alienee. 



£uAl:ci)iBs. Cx*rmi^ 

We ahould l^y 4i> five {teacably with all men. 

^ A Si^ljthat c»n se6<|r(y death defy, 

i ' ji’ %? • ' I " 

"^^atwer promotes |h«i iqterfsrt of the soul, is also 
to our pi^jk felicij^. 

I,et nibt the ^luess of Tirtae afright us : she will 

■ ■ <• 

soon oecortc aiqjaole. 


With all th% btoe etheriel sky, ‘ 

; ^ i^d spangled kcav’ns, a shinning franie^ 

‘ %ieir grfiii oHgind proclaiae* ^ 

PaJssioti is the drqnkeness of the mind: it super-, 
ced^ the .workings of reason. ^ 

•Jf ys^e are, ^^ssured of an ad* 

vooite to intersede for us. 

^\Ve ought^not to consider the encrease df another's 
reputation, as a dfmunition of our own. 

Thv reumatiam is a painful distemper^ supposed 
tpprocede from agri(| humors. 

beautjful and acconjptish^, are too apt to 
$t,ud"y behaivour rather, than virtue. 

*1116 peazant^s <»bbin contains as much content^as 
the soverein^s pallac^ 

. True yalor protects the feeble, and humbles the 

David, the son of Jes^e, was a wise and valient 
man. 

” • j^pliedes an(f miracles proclamed Jesus Christ to 
be,tIie. 45 avior of the world. 

. F^au sold his birthright for a sayory mess of pou 

^ A regular and virteoias education, is an inesteerur 
able blessing. ^ 
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Honor and shame from np coadition riia ; < , 

• Act well your pai-t ; tl^re, all the honor lies. 

Th^ rjgov of moQkiib disciplmi>fteiicot^pealsgr^ 
depravity of heart. * - • • 

We should repolleoti that howevieiv f&yqjpble we < 
may be 4 ^ ourselves we are rigfturoqdy e^guniujd 
by others. . 

• SECTIONS. 

«K«y,p.24. 

Virtue can r^der youths as weH as ol^ age, ho- 
norable. V . 

Rumor often tells false tales. 

’• JVe^ minds are rufled by triffling things, 

The cattage-tree is very common in the Caribbee 
Hands, wh^ it^ows {mxb^ous hei^th. , . 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloatb the naketf. , 

His smileh and tears are too a^fitial to be relied on. 

The ^nost essensia) virtues of a Chr^tiaii, are love 
to God and benevolence to man. 

We should he cjiearfid witlmut levity. 

A calen3er*signifies a Register of the year j and a 
calendar, a press in which clothiers smooth theis 
cloth. • • 

Integrity aad bpp£ are Uie . sure paliative* ef sor- ' 

* • 

row. 

•^amomsle is an odouriferous plaint, and pc^seWs^ 
considerable medicinel virtues. ^ • 

The^gaityof youlli ^ould be tempered by the^ ' 
precepts of age. • . 

Certainty, even on distr^ul occasions, is som^^ 
limes more elligibre tlian suspence. 

Still ^ith bays each an tient after stands,, 

Above the reach of socriliyious hands. 



*64* £X£licisEf. ' '(Promis- 

# 

The most acceptable sacvifise, is that of a contrite 
and haml^e hea^. ^ 

We are aecoimt^le pritrpnize in 

itheri,. * ^ 

" It marks a Savage disposition^ to tortur animals, 
tor make tbemu sm^ and agonise, for ou.^ diver- 
sion. 

The edge o/^ cloath, where it is closed by corn- 
plicaHng the threads^ is catted th^selvidge. 

Soushon|; tea and Turicy cdfee his favorite 
beveridge; ,cbocolade he seldom drank. 

The guSty mind ^'anm^ avoid many melancholly 
apprehensions. 

^ If we injure others, we must expect t^aHiation. 
every man be ftdlj^per8waded««i his own 

'mind. 

Peace andhotior arethe sheevesof virlue^s harvest. 
Tl^ black earth, every where obvious on the sur- 
face of the ground, we cajl mold. 

The Roman poQtif claiths to be the si:q[>ream head 
of tlie church on earth. 

High-seasoned food vidates the pallate, and oc- 
easSons a disrelishTor plain (are. 

The ohnscruus receivor is as bad as the thief. 
]^^]exa^er, die cosqueper of the world, was, in 
a^Yohber a murderrar. . ,j ^ 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater, but the 
<RuIer and Preservor of the world. 

Honest endeavors, if perseyeifd in, will finally be 
auccesful. ‘ -♦ 

it s * 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr; he who 
tufiers for it, is a confessour. 

^ In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a life of repentence. 
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• r 

The miat which invelop^ many studies, is' dissi* 
pated when .we approach ^em. 

The Toic^ is sometimes ohatiiOC^ hy a hoaimuMs 
or by Tiscuous phlegm. • , . 

The desart shall rejoice, ari^^ blos^mi as the H>se«. 

The hjpit and sweetmeats .set en ta^ 'tdler tht' 
meat, are called thp desert. * 

We trareried the fiowiy fieldi^ die felling 
dews admonished iu to rehurn. _ • 


SBC^IOWfe ! ' 

_ , ' ter.Ifc**. ' ■ , • 

*There » feeqwBtly a srorm et the root of eur smsi 
florishing cotmi^Q.- ‘ ' 

Tt^ stallc'of ivty is toh^ and not fhigil. ^ 
The roof is raulteih and distills fee^ watdr fern 
ereryapart of a. 

Our imperfections are discemabie by others ^en 
we think they Me concealed^ 

They think^^uy shall beared*fer there much 
^leaking. 

True criticizm is not a captious, but a libend art. 
Integrity is our be^efense against the evils of life. 
No circumstance can licence evil, or diapence yith 
toe rules of virtue. • . • , 

*We may be cyphers in .the wOMd’s ’estsidktioQ, 
whilst i^e are advancing our own ami other-s’ value. 
The path of vertue is the path of jleace. . 

• A dipthong is the coilitioa of two vowels to form 

me sound. • » ’ 

• % 

However forceablc our terajUatiom^ they mhy bo 
esisted. 



00 sstCRCiSEs. (Promiscmis, 

' 1 acknovrlege my tra»sgression; and my sin is 
' ever before me. 

/ The co^|e of'’ cardinals ire the electe>« of the 

pdpe»_, t '■ 

,fll'^d ho eolorabk excuse to palliate his conduct. 

7 ,.<- ' ‘ '‘ 7 .’ 

0 ti^oufotks vein, thy pleasing 

^ Lie all qeglected^ all forgoC 

If we are so conceited as obstinatly to reject all 
a<](y^, jnnst expect a dirdkSion of friends. 

Cr(me^3y is the science of computeing and 
ajasting the periods of time. 

' Ih'gnwes we live, and lay on mossy beds, ' 

’ By Chrystat8treamii,'tbbtaarmer tl^ro^ the meads. 

* It is a secret cowardise . v.bi^ mducfig us to com* 
pli^ent the vices df o»fr,,.supe^or8, to applauu 'Idle 
fil^iiirand Hugh vyitb the prophane. . ^ 

The lark each waked me wth her apiritely 

lax*" * ’ " S. 

' There are oo fewer tha'n thirty-two species of. the 

asms •’ 5^ ' %y. ’ ‘ ' ' O ’ 

Illjy, r 41 

We owe it to oitr visitors as jvell as to ourselves, 
to. entertain them, mth uiieful an^ sensable conver- 
sation. '/ ^ 

S^Hsers'^aie those who become sureties ^ the 
Ctiildlen’s edupmjoa in the Christian faith. . 

^^^e tvarrier’s fame 'is often purchased T)y the 
blood of thousands. 

Hope exhilerates the rnihd, and is the grand 
elixer, under all the evils of life.' 

Ibe incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our 
Skyi and* hoh&ir our behfefacter, perfumes and re- 
gails oorselve^. 



PAliT nii 

Exercises in Syntax 


CHAPTER t. 

. Containing inHances false SrsTsx, (loosed under 
the particular Buies. 


HVIM I. . 

A verhmiiA ggtu toithftinomintuive case, in man^' 
her. aH^^trsefa: as , " / fear»,*”i’«f IftoB art improoeif* 

" The bir4s mg.” 

ISfKiaatMr, p.'iS9. Sej^^SO. ' 

Disappointmshts )9hds but the ' 

reneA^tl of j^e consol^ou. ' , • 

'Ute Wiiles tl&t' ehcbtirage eeeeilty jodgm^t, 

hides malice and insincerity. 

He dare not a6t in ^poutieh Co has instructions.* 
'Fifty pounds of wheat cont^Sis for^ pounds of 
3our. * * .* * 

T*e mecbanistti of clw:k% and watches, wefe to. 
tally unblown a few centuries a^. * ' ^ 

The number of the intebitonts df Great Britoin . 
snd Ireland, do not exceed rixteeu minions." 

Nothing but ^f^A^ and fooTi*h pdfcuits delight sod^e 
lersons. 

A vari^y of pleasihg objects clrarm the eye. 

So mtrch toth of ability dhd merit are seldom found. ‘ 



In die (xmdnfit of Parmenio a mixture of wisdom 
and folly were ?ery ooiupitiuous. • .* 

He i|.a -stem omthodieal ^iter than Plutarch, or 
any other, ’^at write Uvea too hastily, 
llainquliutiive and curious is generally talkative. 
^^iSreat paisa has been taken to reconcile ^the par* 
^jleSk 

I smsoiif iSi‘iay % but there was more equivo- 
elb^jotimitmet c 

The HQOne is dlways lesteemed. 

Has the goods been sdd to advantage ? and- did 
tfaor mnl/race the proper season? 

Ibem M many occamns m lif^ in which ’silence 
and simplicity is true wisdoin. o ' 

The generooB never reedhnts-minutetj^ the actions 
thdy have done; nor the prudent, those foey ijgli do. 
He need not proceed in Such hastel 
The business that related to ecdesiasticaJ meetings, 
matt!^, and persons, vf^ to be ordered according 
to the king's direction. * ' . 

In him were happily blei^ed true" digBity^ith 
softness of manners. 

Tlie Support cf so many of his relatioas, were a 
heavy tr,x upon his industry; 'but thou knows, he 
paid it' cheerfully. 

• *"Wh5it avails tjifi best sentiments, if persims do^u^t 
five suitably to them f 

' Reconciliation, was oflered., on conditions as mo* 
derate as was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in pur- 
pli, are completely happy. 

And the fame yf this person, Snd of his wonderflil 
actions, were diffused throughout the cQuntrJ^ 
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The variety of the prodi^ptions of genius, {ike ’ 
oFthe operations of nature, ture wiUiout limit* 

In va^ o«r flocks nncMflelds increase our storai . , 

When our abundance make us wi8h%or ^ 

'thou should love thy neighbour ns "iamcepely as 
thou lovts thyself. • 

Has thou no betiter reason for censuring thy frte^ 
and companiAi? • • • ^ 

Thou, who art the Author and Bestower of iife, 
can doubtless restore it also: but vi^etber thou wilj 
please to restore it, or no^, &at iWu mly knows. 

O thou my voice inspire/ ^ 

V ^ wllb touch’d Isaiab^ hallow’d i%M wii^ flra. 

^ccept<th 9 W gratis t<»ii84 fpr thee thej fiM| 

For thee that fvhr fei^apother^i wo. 

^ • 

#ust to thy word* in,ev*?y thougsbl slfi^re ^ 

W^o knew wish but what the world might hes 

• € 

Thefottowii^ exang>let an adapted to the noteiaand 

^bserveiUms under kujui 1. ^ 

. • 

• • Grammar, p. too* Key, ^.31* 

1 To do unto all men, as we would that they, 
in similar circumstances, should det unto us, consti* 
tttte the great principle of virtue. • 

From a fear of the world^s censure, \o be^ashdmed 
of the pr^ptice of precepts, wUch tlje heart aQpA>ve8^ 
and embraces, mait a feeble and imperfbet character. 

The^erroneous opioit^s which form concerning 
happiness imd mlseiy, gives rise to all the mistaken 
and dangerous passions that^embrpilsTHir life. 


a The exttiplei under each rule are rejcuhulf ftombered, to nuke them 
conretpofid to the respectiTe tubordirate mitt io the Grammsf. 



TO I ESJECI8ES. ' (Rule 1. 

To live soberl;^, li^t^usly, and piously, are re- 
lied of all men. 

iat }t ])$ our .d^ty to prtmote the purity of our 
minds atidcbodie^ to be just and hind to our fellow* 
propbisi^ and to t>e . pious and f^thful to Him that 
made us,' admit not' of any doubt in a rational and 
weH-inftmned mind. 

To be 'of a |.we and humble mind, co exercise be* 
^.;^leBce others, to cultivate piety towards 

^God,' is the sure means of becoming peaceful and 

: ^ is important trutl^ that religion, vital reli* 
gioB, the of the heart, are the most'pow^-- 

iul- auxiliaries of reason,, in ^waging .<^ar with^hSi^ 
passions, and prmnoting thr.^<8weet composure wmcb ’ 
4 »(istitute the peace bf God. . 

The possession of oaf senses entire^' of our limbs 
uninjured, of a sound understanding, of friends and 
companions, are often oVerlordred; though it would 
be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far as we , can 
judge, deserves it as much jis ourselvei^ 

All that make a figure on the' great theatre of the 
world, the employments of busy, the 
prises of. the ambitious, and the' exploits of th 
hke; fhe virtues which forms the happiness, and the 
.cnmestjvhich ocjjaions the misery of mankind ; prj- 
ginates in ihat silent , and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden, from every^human eye. * 

Q. If the privileges to^whidi he has an undoubted 
right, jmd be has long enjoyed; should now be 
wrested from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

Tbese curiosities we hafe imported from diina. 
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and are similar to those wh^ch were some time ago 

brought from Africa. o 

Will niartial flame® for erer fire jthy mind| ^ ^ 

And nevpr, never be to Heav’n rAsign’d . 

3/ Two substantives, when they c%iise together, 
and do nqjb signify the same thing|i» the fonber iimst 
be in the genitive c^. , , 

Virtue, however it may be negleot^ fc^ a tiAe, 
men arc so constituted as ultimately to ado^pvle^ 
and respect genuine merit. > * . 

4. The crown of virtue is ^ce adS 'honour. 

His chief occiqmtion mid enjoynttnt weft coniro- 
virsy. 

5. i- 

Or won,4» what Ipss, 

• All this will soon follow* . ' * 

nWbose gray top 
# Shall tremble, him descending. 

RULE 11. 

I 

Two or more nouns, ^c.^in the sin^mlar mmher, 
joined together ty a copulative conjunction, expressed 
^ or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pro* 
nouns, agreevig wilh tJ^em in the plftrdl number: Os, 
Socrates and Plato were wise; they ^tuere the imst emi^ 

* o 

ficnt philosophers of Greece;^* The sun that rotls^over 

« 

om heads, the food that we receive, the nest that weoenjoy, 

daily admonish us of a superior and suphir^^k^ 

• Power * 

Grammar, p. 143. Key, p. 33* 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vkes. 

, Wisdom, virtue, li^piness,^well8 with the golden 
mediocrity. « 

In unity consists the welfare and security of every 
society. 
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(Bxk.2. 

Time and tide indts for oo man. 

His politraess and good disposition was> on faildre 
f/f tbeif; effect, entirely changed. < , 

PlKtienc^and d^igeuce>, like faith, itmoves moun- 
tains. * ' 

^ HmnHiily and kdowledgci, un'th poor apparel, ex- 
eds pride and ignoraaee undej’ costly attire. 

The planetUyt sjrstem, bonndlesa sf>ace, and the 
hfiiema oce^, afiects the mipd with sensations of 
stoni^metltb 

Humility and love, whatever obamrities may 
mlve Migbus tenets, oaast^tes the essence of 
_Tie fchgion- 

Religion and virtue our best support and highest 
Woar, confers on the midd princ^>les of noble in- 
dependence. 

What ^gai6eB the ODuasd and care of precepton, 
ehen youth think they have no need of asmstauce^ 

;fO. 

Tke exampki tokicfi/i^ow, are tuiiat t 9 ^ notes 
md observations under bul ^ ii . « 

Grammar, p«.14i4. Xe7,ip. 34. 

, 1. Much doea^buman pride and self-cmnplacency 
require ^cmrectiofl. *« 

EusuruHis ’living, and high pleasures, begets a 
hingupr and satiety.th^ destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stifles sentiments of de- 
pendence on our Creator: levity and attar-h'.ift nt to , 
WorWIy pleasures, destroys the sense of gratitude to 
him- * • ^ . 

. . %• iSood order in ottr afiairs, not mean mving^t 
jurodoce great profits. '• 

The following treatise, together with those that 
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accompany it, were wriiteri, many years ago, for my * 
owji private satisfaction. • 

That great senator, tn conceit with several other 
eminent persons, were the projectors of»rtie revolu- 
tion. ^ % • 

The religion of these people a9 well as their cus- 
toms and manners, were strangely misrepresented.^ 
Virtue joiifed to knowledge and health, confer 
great influence and j-espectability. But T{nowle(lgtfc, 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, have a very 
limited influence, and are often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like^some^re- 
rt^iyimed critics of our own, have furnished most de- 
cisive proofs^. ' that they knew not the characters of 
the Hebrew language. 

The buildings of the institurion have been En- 
larged; the expense of which, added to the in- 
creased price of provisions, render it necessary u» 
advance the terms of admission. 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What bTaclt despair, w^Rat horror fills his mind 1 
3. Thou, ai^d the gardener, and the huntsman, 
must share the blame of this business amongst theixi. 

My sister and I, is well as my brother, ere daily 
employed in their respective occupal’ons. 

. RULE Hi. 

The^cmijunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjunction copulative; for as the verby novn, 
or pronoun, is referred to the jnreceding^tciitis taken se- 
parately, it must be in the singular number: as, Ig%o- 
rance or ^gligence has caused this mistake;^* ** John, 
James, or Joseph, intends fp accompany we;” Thoe 

> D 
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mugf utiAer- knowledge nor understand- 

0 

. Key, p. 36. 

hof^lnev, or snisery, are, in a gieat mea* 
pBt in^ li^ own hands. 

Min is. not snch a machine as a clock or a watch, 
which more merely as tfaoy are moved. 
t''';|3(w|>iwii«> iQ^Boxnityof or body, nor any con- 
.^iDa olflifll : for ihey are,,p^aps, to be yonr own lot, 
j^peakin^ janj^t^eatly W> ser^nts^ or any Uiing 
tfnt bbtieaysBhluttd^^ are certainly 

criminal.^ v ' r ’ >; 

; . are hi spelling, which paeiUier 

, pnaiogj^'^ piwnancia^ jiMtiJy. 

* ^liSieQ sickness, iotSniuty;, pr inverse of fortune, 
•1^ ns; the sincerity of fijendship is proved. 

■ Xet it he remendiered, that H is not the uttering, 
vof lhe heanng of certain words, Uiat constkv^C' the 
iWpi^ip of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a pronehess to rebuke, or a captious 
luntd contradictioifs spirit, are capable of Embittering 
Aaiaestic life, and of setting friends at variance. 

' ithc fiMotnhg omences eixmflify the notes and oh- 

vm w. ‘ 

t! ' • - Grammir, p. 146. K«y, p. 36. 

1. ^he# thgp or I art greatly mistaken, in our 
jttdghient on this 

Itor thou am !t|te, parson who must undertJce the 
^^ij^proposed.;^. 

y ^othjOfifhe scholars, or one of them at least, 
pi^nt dt the transacAicm. 

^ the ship and cargo were recovered; 
%it nctther tfaasailors nor the haptain, was saved. 
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Whether one person or more was concern^ 
the business^ does not appear. 

‘ The c^s of thi} life, or the deceitfulness oT. 
riches, *ha8 choked the seeds of rii^. ia dlwiy a ' 
promising mind. ^ . 

Ktasiv. • 

A noun muSStude, or sign^t^inanf, 

« verb orpronom ogretif^uiA U,either.<^Aievlm^r 
or plural. moAtrj *yet not viitbotit regand to ike tmpoH. 
ef theword, taome^ing or phirali^qf idMz. 

“ The meeting teat large;” " The parUq/uei^ i$ 0^y 
.ndved;” “Tkenationis pemtfid;” 
consider: dm have not hnOwh Wu nndUtudt 

eagerly pursue ^asu&k at tketr, ** The 

councU teere dividid in their 

Graminari p. 147. Key:, 

The people rejoices ia that which shotrifl' "it 
sorrow. . 

,The flock, aa(l'’nOt the lleece, ^ or OHghtli^ |Re, 
the*obje2t8 the shephhrdV'care. 

The coart hare just ended, after having «at through > 
the trial of a very long cause. • » 

The crowd wefe so great, that the. judges with 
difficulty made' Iheir way through them. ’ * ‘ 

^ ^The wcorporation of. York cooupst of a«ma|wr 
aldermen, and a conunon council. * . ? . 

TRe British parlit^pient are composed long, 
lords, and commons. 

When the nation complain,;^ nflers dtonld llne^a 
to their voice. ■ • r * , 

In the dhys/of you^ 'the oraltitade nagul; po'-' 
sans pleasure as its chief good. 



. The church hite bO power to inflict corporkl pu- 
nishment. * ^ 

The fleet WWe seen filing uj the channel. 

The regiment co^ist of a thousand men. * 

The meeting Jiave established several salutary re- 
gulations. • , ' ^ 

The council was not unanimous, and it separated 
without coming tP any determination. • 

J'he fleet is all arrived and moored in safely. 

Tins peopIe.draweth near to mi with their moutlt, • 
and lionoureth me w ith their lips, but their heart is 
far from mg. 

The committee was divided in its sentiments/* and . 
it has referred the business to the general meeting. 

•The committee were very fiill when this point was 
decided; and their judgment has not been called^ in 
^question. 

Why do this generation wish for gi-eater evidence, 
wlierf^o much is already given ? 

The remnant of the pi^ople were persecuted with 
great severity. ^ ® 

Never w’ere any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewish nation. 

The shgal of henings were of an immense extent. 

No* society *fre cliargeable v^ith the disapproved 
.^i^cot/duct of particular membei-s. 

RULE V, 

c Pronouns must cthvays agfec with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender and mim- 
her: as, This is the friend whom I love;^^ That is 
t]e vice ivhich I hate;” “ The king and the queen had 
put on their robes t'^^^^'T/te moon appears, and site shines, 
but the light is not her own.”'* 
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• 

T/ie relative is of the tame person as the antecedent, 
and tlte verb agrees tvitk it according^: as, “.Thou 
who latest wisdom;” " I who tpi$k from experience.” 

Grammar^ p. 148* Key, ]^. 

The* exercise of reason appears, as little in tjiese 
sportsmen, ^as in the beasts whom they sometimes 
hunt, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They whic^ seek wisdom will cerUinly find 
The male amongst birds seems to Vliscov^ no 
beauty, but in . the colour of its sp^scies. 

'5pke handfuls of ashes of the furnace, atid let 
IMoses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of 
Pharaoh*; tind^if sJxall become small dust. 

^Rebecca tooje go^ly rainient, which were with 
her in the house, and put them upon Jacob. * 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives, by this means. ^ 

The fait sex, whose task is not to mingle in the la- 
bburs o^pujblic life, has its own part assigned it to act. 

The Hercules man of war foundered at sea; she 
overset, and lost most "of her men. 

The mind of cannot be* lorig without \on\t 
food to nourish the^^tivity of his tlipughtJl 

Wliat is the reason that our language is less refined 
* flian those of Italy, Spain* or FralVce ? 

4I0 not think any one should incur censure for 
being tender of their*reputation. * * 

Thou who has been a witness of ibe fact, can give 
an account of it. 

In religious concerns, or what is conceited to be 
such, every man must stand hr fall by the decision 
of. the (^eat Judge. * 


♦ D 3 
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•l'" • 

SoiSKthing like what hive been here preothed, 

an the conjectures pf Drydea. 

TlK>ti gi'eftt First^€au8e, least understood 
Who aH my sense confin'd 
To know bu^ tbie, that thou art good^ 

And that myself am blind : 

tv Yet gave me in this dark estate, See, ^ 

^ What f^rt thqj^, speak, that, on designs uhknowfi. 

While Dtliem sleep, thus range the camp alone. 

T/iefolltywingt^xamples are adap^d tee the notes and 
ohservations under rule v. 

r Grammar, p. 149. Key, p.40. 

1 . Whoever entertains such an opinion^ he ju5ge& 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world* they often choke the 
growth virtue, 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disagree- 
able, they often improve us, - 

2. IMloses was the meekest man whom we read of 
in the Old Testament, 

Humility is one of the most amiable virtues which 
we can possess. 

They are the same persons who assisted us yesterday. 

The m^n anc^ things which he has studjfd have 
not improved his morals. 

3. Howsocyer beautiful Ihey appear, JkSay feve no 
real merit. 

In whatsoever light we view' him, his conduct will 
bear inspection. 

On whichsoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. ^ 

However much he might despise the maxims of 
the king’s administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject. , 
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♦. Which of them twjo persons has most dlstin^ 
guished himself? * 

None rfore imp^iAitly suflfer .^juries, tfian those 
that aj:e io^ib^rd in doing them. . • 

5. be pers^a^ t>ut ^at I was 

greadji^^ijJti ; - ' • 

These cl^jnm^vdations of his childrep^ appear sto 

have been made in somewhat an injudidous manner: 

• 

(5. He insfructed and fed the cfowdg wild sur- 
rounded him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and mos4 active go- 
is^ernhrs, which Ireland had enjoyed for several years* 

He was^ithe ablest minister which James ever 
possessed. • * • • • • 

•The court, who gives curreftcy to manners, ought 
to be exemplary. 

f am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

7. The child whom we have jiwt seen, is whote^ 
sdru^ly ^ed, and not injur&l by bondages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him,^ he could never re- 

gain the favour oT Nero> who wa? indeed another 
name for cruelty. ^ t 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and ’betiay^ . 
sTiould be avoided as the ffeisonou? addy. * 

Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

Q. The king dismissed his minister without any 
inquiry 5 who had never before cofliniitted so unjust 
an action. * , • 

Thwe are millions of people in Ae empire of China, 
whose support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

D 4 
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' 10* It is remarkable hi% continual endeavours to 
8Ct5v$ us, notwithstanding out ingratitude. 

It is indisputablv tnie his jLisertion, though it is 
^ a paradox. • < 

II. Ah ! Unhappy thee, who art jdeaf to the calb 
of duty, and of honour. ^ 

Oh ! happy we, surrounded with so many blessings. 

' ( f r ^ 

BULB VI, 

Tkz relative f j the nominative caseHo the verb, when no 
nominative case comes between it and the verb : as, " The 
master who taught tis;*^ The trees whkh are planted.^* 

When a nominative cwnes between the relative the 
verb, the relative is governed f>y some word in its own 
member of the sentence: as, He whq preserves me, to 

^ » 4* ft o 

whom I int’c my being, •^hose I dm, and whom I serve, is 
etemaV^ 

Grammar, p, 153. Key, p. 42. 

We are dependent on each other^s assistance: 
whom is there that can subsist by himself? 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall be 
sent to admonish him ? 

They, who much is given to, will hare much to 
ans\i^er for. * ' 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in early 
life, hav^ been dark and deceitful, should-^fterwards 
iiecome ihir and ingenuous^, 

They who have laboured to make us wise and 
g^od, are the persons who we ought to love and re- 
sped, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

The persons, who conspience and virtue support, 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate 
with, your own will be estimitted. ^ 
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That is the student who* I gave the book to, and. 
whom, I am persuaded, deserves it. 

1. Of whom were ihe articles bought? Of a mer- 
cer; he who ‘resides near the manlion house. 

Was any person besides the merccj^ present? Yes, 
both him and his clerk. • . 

Who Vras the^iuoney psud to? To the ^eiter 
and his clerlf. • • •. • 

Who counted it ? Bc^h the clerk and him. 

RULE VII. \ ^ 

Wien the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
diffe^fnt persons, the relative and verb mlly ag^c in 
person with either, according lo the sense : as, ]I am 
the man whfP command you;^^ or, " I am the man who. 
commands you^ * f 

Grammar, p. 155. Key, p. 43. ^ • 

I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt 
that sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such 
measures. 

•Thou* ait a friend thift hast often relieved me, 
and that has^iot deserted me now in the time of pe- 
culiai* need. 

I am the man wj^o approves erf wimlesome disci-^ 
pline, and who recommend it to others ’ but I am 
not a person who promotes useless seaerily, dr who 
‘ ^bj^Ct.fb mild and generous treati^ent. . ^ 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, ^ho possesses 
briglit parts, but whu hast cultivated them but little. 

'riiou art he who breatbest on the earth with tlie 
breath of spring, and who co^ereth it with verdure 
and beauty. ^ • 

I afti the Xx>rd thy God, who Cbacheth thee to pro-^ 
6t, and who lead thee by the way thou sbouldst go. 

D5 
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, Thou ail the Lord who ^id choose Abraham, and 
broughtest forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

RULE VIII. * 

£very adjicHve, and every adjective pronoun, belongs 
to a substantive* expressed or understobd; as, “ He is a 
gqod, as well os 4 wise man;" " Few are happy;” 
that is, "persons;” “ Tim is a pkasanfwalk;’* that 
is, “ this, walk is," &c. 

' Adject pronouns must e^itee, in numher, with their 
substantives: as, This book, these books; that sort, 
those sorts; anodter road, other roads.” 

t t 

^ Grammar, p, 156. Key^, p.44. r' 

These kindofindulgences soften and injure the mind* 
Instead of improving yourselves, yoii have been 
^ playing this two houi:8. 

lliose sort of favours did real injury, under 
appearance of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthqugJce was twenty 
foot broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. 

How many a sorrow shdukl we avoid, we 
not industrious to make them ! 

He saw one or more persons enter the i^eu. 

' The examples which follow ^ are sui^i ^ the nota 
and bbseroutiohs under rule viii. 

Graiqjsoar, p. J56. Key, p.44. 
w ’ U AJ)JECT1VE PRONOUNS*. 

1. ^as‘ extravagant, and by this mean 

became poor and despicable. 

It was by that tingenerous mean that he obtained 
his end." 

industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 


♦See ibe Orammar, Tffitnty-third or any aubsequeni, edition, page lb6. 
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Though a promising measur%,it’ is a mean which 
1 cannot adopt 

This person embraced every opportunity to dis- 
play his talents ; and by these *lneaiB Tendered bim* 
etilf ridiculous. \ 

Joseph was industrious^ frugal; and <|iiicreet; and 

by this means obtained property and reputation.# 

• 

2. Religion raises men above thi^B^lves; if re- 
ligion sinks them beni^th the bi^tes: tirntj^^^hhids 
them down to a pbor pitiable speck of perishable 
earth; this, opens for them a prospect to the skies. . 

J^ore rain fells in the first two sunfhner iponths, 
than in the first two; winter ones: but it makes a 

' <4 ^ -v, - 

much greater show upon the earth in those than in 
these ; because thefdfis a much slower evaporatibn. 

Rex and Ty rannus are of very different chafticters. 
The one rules his people by laws Uk which they con- 
sent; the other, by his absolute will and power; 
this is called freedom, that, tyranny. 

t ^ • 

3. Eactkof them, i» their turti, receive the benefits 
to which they are eniiiled. 

My counsel to each of you is^ths^you should make 
it your endeavour to come to a friendly |igreement. 

By discussing wliat relates to each particular, in 
iheir*order, we shall better understand the 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound 
by the duties of morality and religion. 

Everj^ leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem 
with life. ^ , 

Every mah's heart and temper is productive of 
unu;h inward joy or bittern^ss^ 



. ‘ EXB^CISES. (little 8. 

Whatever he undertakes/ either his pride or his 
fol||^ disgust us. 

Every man and every woman, were numbered. 

Neither of those iflm seem to have any idea, that 
their opinions ma^ be ill-founded. 

When bepignity and gentleness reign within, we 
are always least, in hazard from without : every per- 
son, and every opcurrence, are beheld in the most 
favourable light. 

Oh either side of the river was thefe the tree of life. 


lU ADJECTIVES. 

4. She reads proper, vsrites very neat, and coni- 

f 

poses accurate. 

He was extreme prodigaJ, and his property is now 
near’exhansted. ^ ^ ' 

Thay generally succeed^; for they lived ci 
formable to the rules of pnidence. 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, 
without knowing that there is such a th^g as a 
syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and wsfe exceeding Tr)eloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and sayed the patient^s life. 

He came ^rccable to his promise, and conducted 
himself citable toThe occasion. 

# 

J^Ie' speaks veiy fljient, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. 

I He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding 

caretul not to give offence. 

They rejec-ted the advice, and conducted them- 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceeding 
upright: and is like to be a very useful member of 
the community,^ 
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* * . * . • 

The conspiracy was th% easier discovered, from its 

b^ing known to many. ^ 

Not befhg fully acquainted with the subject, he 
could affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with tBe subject, that 
few couid speak nobler upon it * » 

We may credit his testimony, for he says express 
that he saw t^ie transaction.- 

Use a little winejFor thy stomach^s sake, and thii!le 
often infirmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. * • 

addressed several exhortations to them suitably 
to their circiytistances. 

Conformably their fvehemence of thought, was 
their vehemence of gesture. ^ * 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are likely 
to take soonest and deepest root. 

Such an amiable disposition wilj secure universal 
reg^nl. * •• 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

5, ’Tis more easier to build two qhimneys tj>an 
to maintain one. 

• • 

• The toftguc is like a raq^-horse^ which rifhs the 
faster the lesser weicjht it carries. 

The pleasures of the understand! rig are more pre- 
ferable than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale^ sings: hers is 'the 'most sweetq|»t 
voice in the grove. • 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, 
and our own happiness. • 



•Sb BxfitcisES. (Ruled, 

• / , » 

The Supreme Being is t{)e most wisestj and most 
jowerfulest,, and the most b^st of beings. 

< r 

6. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man; 
and should be chiefest desire. 

His assertion ^a^more true than that of his oppo- 
nent; nay, the wl^sof the latter were most untrue. 

His wnlf iscp^tfeot; his broibeVs ipore perfect; 

H»i hi. father's the iSMt perfect of all. 

He gave the fullesjt and the m6it sincere proof of 
the truest friendship. 

% A tSent of this kind would, perhaps, ^ove the 
likeliest of any othef to succeed. /r 

He is the strongest of the two, but nrQt the wisest. 

He spoke with so muchVpropriety, that I under- 
stood him the best of all the otliers, who spoke on 
the subject. 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

8. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be 
heard by the whhle assembly. ^ " 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, and 
a^new pair of gjoves: he is the servant of an old 
rich ra^, ‘ 

The two fitst in the row are cherry-trees, the two 
Uhtb are pear-trees. 

^ / e. a 

f 

RULE IX. 

The article a <fr an agrees %vith nouns in thc^ singular^ 
number only, individually or collectively : as, ** a Christ* 
an infidel, a store, a thousand// 

Tlie definite article the may agiee with nouns in t/tc 

tf 

singular or plural number : as, The gardens, Hhe houses > 

the star&,*^ 



Rule 9.) synt/x. 8T 

T/ie articles are qften jjroperly omitlcd; vohen iisect^ 
they should he justly appKed, according to ^hir di$iinct 
nature: a», ** Gold i9 corruptir^^ The sea is g^een; 
A lion Is holdJ*^ ^ * • 

Grammar, p« 166, 

The* fire, the lopj the earth/ aitd the' water, ^are 
four elements of the philosophers* ^ ^ 

Reason wfts given W a msa ^ corilrorh*is passions* 
We have within ta an intelligent principle^ dis- 
tinct from bocty from mattser. 

A man is the noblest work of creation* 

Widest and best men sometimes commi|5error|, 
Bhware of drunkenness ; it impairs ifedorstanding ; 
wastes an oftate ; destroy^a reputation^ consumes the 
body ; and readers d|e man of the brightest parts 
tin? common jest of the meanei^ clown. • 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 


The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 
There are some evils of life, which equally aHect 
prince and people. • 

^e iftnsf«act our pSrt with a constancy, though 
reward of our constancy be distant. 

are placed here under a trial of our virtues 
The virtues likeSiis are not easily acquimd. Such 
qualities honour the nature of man. • • * 

^ Purity has its seat in the hear^* but exJends^U'^ 
influence over so much of outward conduct, as to 
form*the great and material part qf a character. 

The profligate man is seldom or never found to 
he the good husband, the good father, or the bene- 
ficent neighbour; " , • 

Trug charity is not the meteor, •vrhich occasionally 
glares ; but the luminarj-, which, in its orderly and 
legular G<)urse, dispenses benignauLintluence- 



.8.8 ExeIicises. (RidelO, 

The/oIlow^sentei^sexfTiplifj/ihe notes and obsef' 
under bule fx. 

Grammci,’', p. 167. p, 30. 

1. He has been, much censured for conducting 
himself with a Ifttle attention to his business. 

So bold h breach of order, called for little {severity 
ir punishing^ the offender* 

His error was acconqmnied with so little contrition 
arid candid acknowledgment, that be found a few per- 
sons to intercede for him. 

Tliere were so many mitigating circumstances 
attending "bis misconduct, particularly that of his 
open confession^ that he found few friends who wei^ 
disposed to interest themselves in his favour.* 

As his misfortunes Were fbfe frui^of his own ob- 
stinacy, a few persons pitied Inm. ^ 

2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, 
prevent many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and 
generous principle*. 

He was fired wuth desire of doing something, 
though he knew not yet, with distinctness, either 
end or means. 

3. oAt worst,. I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 

Att^best, his gift was but a poor oflering, when we 

consider his estate. ^ 

RUtE X. 

One substantive governs anothtr, signifying a diff'erem 
thing, in the possessive or genitive case ; as, My father^ 
hou^e;^^ Man s happiness Virtue* s rewar 

o 

Gramrear, p. 169, Key, p. 31. 

My ancestors virtue is not mine. 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 
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I will not destroy the city for ten sake- 
Nevertheless, Asa his heart was perfect with 
Cord. * * \ 

A mothers ‘tenderness and a fathers ctfre are na- 
tures gifts’ for mans advantage. • - 

A maiTs manner’s frequently inflo^ce his fortun^ 

Wisdoms precepts’ form the good mans interest 

1 1 • • • • • " 

and happiness. 


They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 
They slew Varus, who was him that I mentioned 

before. • 

^ • 

foll^ing examples are adapted to the notes 
and observations under iiyj.E x. • 

•• Grammar, 4 ).* 1 70. p.52. ^ 

1. The anniversary of King Wiiliatn’s and Queen 
Mary’s accession to the throne. 

The house was Joseph’s and Robert’s property 
*On this trial, the judgj and the jury’s senii- 
ment?, we?e variance. • • 

The captain’s and mate’s, as well as the seamen’s 
exertions, brought the vessel, unjler Providency,, 
safely into port. •* 


2. The witneSs.evidence was decisive. 

• Moses cod was turned into a serpc^;it. 

Fur Herodias sake^ his brother Philips trife. 

If ye suffer for rightgausness’s sake, hap[)y are ye. 
Ye should be subject for conscience’s sake. . 

3, They very justly condemned the* prodigal’s, as 
he was called, senseless and extravagant condiict. * 

They •implicitly obeyed the projector’s, as they 

called him, imperious maixiates. 

* / 

» 



‘ ExWcisEs. (Rvle JO. 

♦.'I b^tit Uie knivesr^jit Johnson’s, the cutler's, 
^yhe li^ .was purchased at Brown’s, the mercer’s 
haberiij»her’r: 


JLoi^ the getwral’s tent. 

' Hus palacfii had been the grand sultan’s Ma> 
Comet’s. * 

I win sot for JiJfavid’s thy father’s sake. 

f { Ti - . • <1 

He took refuge at tlt^ ^oFemor, the king’s repre* 
sentative’s. ^ ^ 

Whose worlu are these ? They are Cicero, the 
most elognent' of men’s, w ■ 

n , , . ,v 

5, The tvorhi's goverDment is not left tio chance. 
She married my son^s wife^s b rather.* 

This is mjf wife^^ broth^^s partner's house. , 

^ It was necessary to have both the physician^s and 
the surgeon^s advice. 

^ JThe exten^^f the prerogative of the king of 
England, is smyiently ascertained* ^ 


' 6. This picture of the king's does not much re- 
semble him. 

** These pictures of the king wete senisto ' him from 
Italy. ^ 

This estate of the corporation's is* jKh encum- 
bered^' ^ 

That is the eldest son of the kiitg of England's. 


7. \Wbat can be the cause of the parliament negw 
lecting so importaitt a business ? 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 



« 
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It is very probable that^is assembly caiie4» 
to clear somf doubt wh^ch the king had, sibout the 
lawfulness of the Hollanders their* throwing off the 
monarchy of Spain, and their withdrawing entirely 
their allegiance to* that crown. . * 

If we alter the situation oT any of the words, wa 
shall presently*be sensible of the in^lo4y sai^ring. • 
Such will ever be the effect of youth associating 
with vicious cmnpantoils. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


RULE XI. ' ^ 

Active verbs govern the ohjecHift case : as, T^tk 
ennobles her She comforts me Th^ support 
us;^* Virtue rew^ds h^J^ollowers.'* 

•• Grammar, p. ITS. Key, p. 54. ^ 

They who opulence has made proud, and w^ho 
luxury h^ corrupted, cannot relish the simple plea- 
sures of nature. -ii*. 

Xou have reason to dread his wrath, which one day 
will (festroy y^both. * 

Who have I reason to love so much as this friend 
ol* my youth ? • 

Ye, who were deld, hath he quickened. 

Who dill they entertain so freely ? 

, The man who he raised from obs<^rity, is d^^. 

Ye only have I known *af ail the fawilies of the 
eai’th.* ^ , 

* He and they we know, but who are you ? 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 
Who did they* send to liim on so imporjant*an 
errand ?• • * 

That is the friend who^ou must receive cordially^ 
and who you cannot esteem too higl^ly. 
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He invitetj my bra^h^ and I to see and examine 
his library. , . 

He wbo * committed the offence, you should cor- 
rect, not I whp am innocent. 

We should fear .and obey the author of being, 
even He who has power to reward or punish us for 
ever. ' ^ , 

They who he^had most injured, he had the greatest 
reason to lovfe. 


Tkcemmples vihich follow, are suited to the notes and 
observations under rule xi. ■' ■ 


Grammar, p. 176. Key, p.^$. ^ 

, • * • 

^ 1 4 Though jhe now taWs. pleasure iu thepj^ he 

will one Jay repent him of indulgences so ur war- 
rantable. * 


*f '-The nearer his virtues approached him to the great 
example before him, the humbler lie grew. 

It will be vei-y difficult to agree tni coiidurit with 
the principles he professes. 


2. To ingratiate with somOj^ by traducing others, 
mafks a base, and despicable mind. 

shall premise with two or three general observa- 
tions/ 1 . p \ 

I 

3. If maxims, and such practices prevail," 
what has become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed*; but 
Ihav^ fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of h’ls corrupt example was then 
eriiirelv ceased. 
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He wis entered into tli^ connexion^ before the' 

consequences were conside|^d, ^ , 

4*. Welt may you l»e afraid; 4 is him mdeedi 
1 would act the same part if I were hkn^ or, in his 
situation. 

Searcl^the Scriptures; for»in .tiiem ye think ye 
have eternal life : and they are them which testify 
of me. • # • • 

Be composed : it is m^ : you have no cause for fear.^ 
I cannot tell who has befriended unless it is 
him from whom 1 Have received many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who cinductedh 
business; but I am certain it was not him. 

He so nvicji resembled my brother, that, at first 
sight, I took it tc^ be he^ • • 

j^er all their professions, is it possible to be thena ? 
It could not have been her, for she always behaves 
discreetly. 

If it w^as not him, who do you imagine it to 
been ? ^ 

Wfio do*yo% think him <o be ? * 

Whom do the people say that we are ? 

5. Whatever others do, let thou and I acsl* wisely* 
Let them and unite to oppose this |p-owing 
evil. • • * 

• * \ • 

^ When ihe verb to be is understood, iPlias the same case before anti after 

It, as wl^n it is expressed: as, “Pic seems the leader of the party 
He shall continue stewaxdi” They appointed «ne executor j” “1 sup» ^ 
posed him a man of learning:” that is, « lie seems to be Uie leader of me 
party, Nouns in Apposition are in the same caac : as, “ We named 

the man poippcy j” “ They may term CllSirles a visionary, but they carrot 
call him a deceiver j” “ Ilortensius died amarly^;;” “The gentle Sidney 
lived the shepherd’s friend.'^ 
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RUI^B XII. 

* ^ ^jpocem tmther that follows it, or aepenas 

':t^«^itf v^tiitwe mood: as, •* Cease to do evil; 

We should be prepared to render 

‘ 4f»'ac^9^ 

c Ife J9*5^po*ii^!w to, tkoug^ generally used brfore the 
is'i^s^e&an^ properly ondtud: as, « 1 
heard Aim say itf’^' “ to uy ii.” 

' ' grammar, p. 1*18. , 

U k ^lettef Hto on m cmt^re a great 

duA. ' • .. , 

’l^oq ou^ ttw hastily. 

1 Wish-hEqa iol his 

■' ’ ‘ ' V ' *>» r 

, 1 need net tofdlicit hira^o <k> a kind action. 

<,1 dare net to poroseed soltastiiy* lest I shoukk give 

' -diten^. • 

I haye seen some young persons to conduct tlvem- 
««*!ve# very discreetly. 

The folUwing sentences axmplify the not^ andobter^ 
, potioks tmder tpiE xtu 

"* I ' > ' w ' ' 

^ V‘ Grammar, p. 178. Key, p. 57. . ^ 

K ikiis a great support to Virtue, when vr^ toe a 
. godd mind to maintain its .patience and tyanqiiillity, 
under injuries and eviction, and to cordia'ly forgive 
its oppre88ui%. ^ ^ 

It is tl^e di£&itnoe of the^ conduct, which makef 
us to approve ‘^ ■ene, and to reject the other. 

To ^ yottog' persohs who are courted Vy health 
alrd pleasure, to resist all the dtlureinents of vice, 
and to steadily pursue virtue and knewiedge, is 
cheering and delightful to, every good mind. 



Rule IS.) SYNTAX.^ 

2.*We sfiould not belike mviy 
the virtues we do not posseq^ i 

They acted, with so mych reserve 
sons doubted them to be siuoere. . . %■: f? i 


May we always act uprtgMyi' 
conscience approvek. ^ 



In the use qf*u>ord9M4 A 

titne, relate to ev^ ;^^ 0 P(k':me'r^tffd to that 
Urn shouU I/e.pkaaft)^^ TTie XiOrii 

hath given^tij^ lifte 
«y, *‘l%e Ijis^jii(i!lk,mdthe 

“iklknoia the' tH^'fwm^ 
years it shoffld be, 
than twenty Jeart*^' , . 'Tl"' 

^ Oraouimr, ni?. K«y*^57. 

The next new yeai'’8 day, 1 sh^ll bci ’.at k.H(^ 
three year& ' ‘ 

He h as lately losf jt dear and pi|lf * ’ 

1 should be obl%ed td hanj if lut wtB gr^iy iie 
in fftlit partwuTar. * . , 

He has beeif formerly very disorderly ; btfl ^ 
year, to the ’preseatiitjje, he iirm decent had t^ulilR 
'W^^ould respe^ P^twas, ^jhecauMtethey 
continaAleng attached 

Jh the treamuy h^i^iDig ^to the «ithedrsd i» 
city, is preservld with the greatest vea^tdacm,; 
upwards of slx .^ndted years, a duih whdeh they 
pretend to be made ef dmerald* - 
The court of B^e ghidlylaid hcdd to all tbe.^ 
portunities, w'hich i|ie imprudeince, weakness,- er ni- 
ces^^ of prince^ ^fiKnrd it, to extend its ad^m'ity. 

Fierce •* iW'tSlw^d his silrer’^iidte resounth 
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They maintained th^t scripture conclusion, that 
ill mankind rise from on^ head. 

John will ea^ his wa^ 2 S, when his service is 
complete 

Be wise apd good, that jou might be liappyj 

Be that as it will, he cannot justify his conduct 

I have been at London a year, and seen the king 
last suriiniery f 

^ After wc visited London, we returned, conlcni 
and thankfid, to our retired an(f peaceful habitation. 

T7ie j(pUoiving examples are adapted to the notes and 
c^servations under rule xiii. 

Grammar p. 179. Ker, p.^^. • 

1. I purpose to^go to i^ondon m a few months 
after I shall finish my buriness there, to proceed to 
America, 

These prosecutions of William seen;^ to be the 

most iniquitous measures pursued by the court, during 
the time that the use of* parliaments was^suspe^nded. 

From the little conversation I had with him, he 
appeand to have been a man of letters. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son ac- 
cording to his merit. 

Jt would,'on reflection, have given me great satis- 
facti6n, to relieve him .fl’om that distressed situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought I should 
have lost it befoVe I reached'hoine. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to 

r 

l^ave done. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if he 
could do it without injuring the other; But as that 
could not have been d&ne, he avoided all. inter- 
ference, ^ 
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• • 

Must it not be expected, that he would have de-* 
ieiuled an authority, wlfich had been so long exer- 
cised without controversy ? , 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst they w^ere expecting to have fgund an Oppor- 
tunity have betrayed its author. 

Ilis sea sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he would \m^ died before our arrivalf * * 

If these persons had intended to deceive, 
would have taken care to avoided, what would 
expose them to the objections^of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to have received his approbation 
nJy labours; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It woujd^bave afibrded me still greater pleasure 
to receive his apilrobatitn at an earlier period : b{it 
lo^^ceive it at all, reflected credit upott*me. • 

To be censured by him, would soon have proved 
an insuperable discouragement. 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans blest, 

The young who labour, ^nd the old who rest. 

The dcJfct(%, in his lecture, 8aid,*thatdever always 
produced thirst. ^ 

RULE XIV. 

• • 

Participles have tiSsanie goSkrmnent as the have 

from which they are derived : as, I weaxym^ith 
hearing him;^* She is instructing us;^* ** The tutor is 
^admonishing Charles ^ * 

• Grammar, p. 183, Key, p, 61, 

Esteeming theirselves wise, tliey became fools. • 
Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I was stu- 
dious to avoid all-intercourse. * * . 

* Thoii||h the participle is not a part of ai)c8ch diatinct from the verb, 
yet as it forms a particular and striking pan of the verb and has tome 
rules.and observationa which axe ptculiarto it, we think it ia entitled to a 
separate, disrtnciiTC consideratiol^ 



fijftRClSES. '(Ruk 14. 

I ^uld not avoid conlideriug, in some clogree, 
tey as enemies to me; ana he as a suspicious friend. 
From having eKposed his^lf too freely in diffe- 
rent climates, he entirely lost his health. 

The examples which follow, are ^suited to the notes 

and observations under xiv. 

• • 

* * Gfbmntar, p,184. Key, p.Si^ 

• 4. By observing of ttu^,^you will command 
esteem, as well as secui^ peaco. 

He prepared them for this ev«)t, by the sending 
to dhem f)roper information. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; b>'t 
cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains 
forit 

"Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the 
marrying a man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting nip kings, belong to Providen^^alone. 

The middle station of life seemj||1S M the most ad- 
vantageously situated for gaining ofVi'sdom. Po- 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the .sup- 
plying our wants; ai^ riches upon the enjoying our 
superfluities. , 

' Pliny* speaking of Cato the Censor’s disapproving 
the C.ecian orators, expressed himself thu". ^ 
Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every 
. word that sound, which the most polite usage of the 
language appropriates to it. 4 

^ The not aittending to this rule, is the cauiSi of a 
very common error. 

This was in fact a converting the depcsite to his 


o\Nn use. 



RitU 14.) * sYuT^lje, 

2. There will be no ^ger of their spoiling tbeil 
faces, or of their gaining converts. 

For liis^avoiding that precipice, he is indebted to 
his friend^s care. .v . 

Tt was from our misunderstanding the direclionai 
that lost our way. ^ 

In tracing of his history, we discover little that 
IS worthy of* imitation. ^ . 

By reading of books written by the best aut^ow, 
his mind became highly improved. 

3, too eager pursuit, he run a ^reat risk of 

beingmsappointed. . • • 

ffe had not long enjoyed repose, before he begun 
to be weary*of having nothing to do. 

He w^as grea^fy heJtfd, and drunk with avidity, 
•Though his conduct was, in some respects, *ex- 
ceptionable, yet he dared not commit so great an 
offence, as that which w^as proposed to hini» 

A second deluge learning thus o*er-run : 

And the monks finish^ what the Goths begun. 

^ • * * 

If some evtjnts had not fell- out very unexpectedly, 

I should have been present. 

He would have w^nt with us, hid he been invit^. 

He returned the goods which he, had Siole^ and 
made all the reparation in his power. * * . 

• They* have chose the paij of hoilour and virtue.* 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke his 
health. % • ^ 

He had mistook his true interest, and found him- 
• • 
self forsook by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is for<rot? 

No eontentions have arose amongst them since 
iheix reconciliation. 

E 2 
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’ The cloth had no sea^), but was wove through- 

The French language is spoke in every state in 
Europe. ^ 

His resoluticn was too strong to be shook by slight 
opposition* 

^ He was not much restrained afterwards, having 
took improper'^liberties at first. 

* has not yet w^ore off tjie rough mannei-s, 
which he brought with him. 

You wdio have forsook your friends, are entitled 
to ?io codfi^enCe. 

, They w^ho have bore' a part in the lal>ouri 
share the rewards. . 

When the rules have be^^i‘ wanltnly broke, there 
can be no plea for ravour. 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, 
had they writ on the same subject. 


He heapt up great tic^es, but past his time miser- 
ably. ^ ‘ • 

He talkt and stampt with such vcbemq^, that 
be w^as suspected to be insane. < 


RULE XV. 


, Adt^ei'bs, tlioi^h they have no govtmmerif of case, 
imse, ^c. Acquire an appropYiaie situation in the sen- 
tence, viz. for the most pari btfore adjectives, after 
verbs active or neuter, and frequently between the 
auxiliary andHhe vab : as, “ He made a very sensible 
dlscm^rse; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly.^* 

Grammar, p. >36. Key, p. 66. 
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lie was pleasing not because he was Vam. 

Williann, nobly act^, though he was unsuccessful. 
We may happily live though our possessions are 
sni*all. 

. # 

From whence we may date likewise the period ol 
this event. ' . • 

It cannot be iiiipertinent or ridiculous therefore it 
remonstrate. . , 

He ollered an a|?ology, which being not admiffe J 
he became submissive. 

These things should be never separated. ^ 
l^tless he have more government of himself 
will t>e aljva^s discontented. 

Never foter 4 ?!gn so miK:h belov^:by th 

He was €biertnined to invite back the king, an< 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to^^jf 
friends. . 

J^ot 011 ^ h/e found her'employeJ, but pleased and 
tranquil also. 

JV' e always should prefer our duly to our pleasufe 
It is impossible continually to be at workg 
The heavenly bodies are in motion ^)ejpetually. 
Having not known, having not considered, the 
measures proposed, he failed of success.# 

My* opinion was given on rather a cursory pe- 
rusal of the book. • 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed, 
and overcome totally, by present events. • 

\Vh^ the Romans were presStxl with a foreign 
enemy, the women contributed all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. 
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• They willingly, and oA^heirselves, endeavoured 
'9 make up the difference. ^ 

He laid the su^pickm upon somebody, I know not 

* V. ' '' \ 

in the con^ny* 

I hope It i« rSJt I wha he is displeased with. 

^ gTo poor we there i« not much hope remainmg. 
m Does, thttt ]joy know who he -sixiiiks to? Who 
does he offer such language to ? 

^va* not Ije that they were somngry with. 

W’hat concord caii eohsist between those who com- 
mit crimes, iuul they who abhor tbeip ? 

'She person who I travelled with, has sol<J the 
horse wdiich he rode on during^our journey. cf ^ ' 

It Is hot I Tie is engaged with. * * 

* 0 i * 

Who did he receiye that intelligence from ? 


^ following examples ore adapted to the notes and 
observations under rule xyii. 

•’ e ♦ f fs ^ 

Grammar, p. 190. Key, p. 70. 

*1. To have nc one whom we heartily wish well 
to, and cvhom we are wannly I'oncerned for, is a 
depl6i*ab-le state. 

He if a friend ;whom I am highly indebted to. , 

t 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, 
and consequently agrees with, the preceding word. 

They were^rrfused entrance into, and forcibly 
driren from, the house. • 

Cl 

3. We are often disappointed of things,^ which, 
before possession, promised* much enjoyment. 
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I have frequently desirecj^their conjpany, but have 

always hitherto bf'en disappointed in that pleasure* 

• • 


4.. She finds'a difficulty of fixing mind* 

Her sobriety is -no derogation to her tihderstand- 


(iil:. 



There was no water, and iie died for 


We can fully confide on none but tbe truly good. 

I have no occasiiipof his services. ^ ^ ^ 

Many have profited from good advice. 

Many ridiculous pradices have been brought in 
vogu^ • 

*rhe error occasioned by compliance to earnest 
entreaty. * ** 

rr.L* • • 

1 nis IS a principle m uftison to (jur nature. 

should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
rustic persons. . 

They arc at present resolved of doing their duty. 

That boy is known under the name of the Idler. 

TlK)iigh conjbrmable witjh* custom^ it is not war- 
rantable. 

I'liis remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think oi? him,, and his improvements, 
with pleasure and hope. • . 

His excuse was admitted of by his master, 

•What wEiit ye out for to sc<i ? ' ^ ^ 

Ther^ appears to have been a million men brought 
into the field. * 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed. 

It is my request, that he will bg particular 
speaking the following points. ^ 

£5 
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The Saxons reduced the^eater part of Britain to 
iheif owTi power. 

He liv«« opposite the Royal Exchange. 

Their house is situated to the north-east side of.the 
rood. 

•TRfe'perfOTinance was approved of by all who un- 
<;'fer8food »t r ^ ‘ 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

’"*^he has ancabhorrence to all dteeitfiil conduct. 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted for conciliating re- 
gard. 

, My father, writes me very^ frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable with their professiW^ 
We went leisurely above stairs, and came hastily 
below. We shall write up stairs this *forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon. 

The politeness of the world has the same resem- 
blance with benevolence,.* that the shadow has with 
the substance. 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them 
earneil^. 

When we have had a true taste for tiie pleasures 
of viitue, we can have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy Is it to know how to live at\imes by 
one^s selli to leave one’s self in regret, to find one’s 
self again with pleasure! The world is then less 
necessary for us. 

Civility makes its way among every kind of per- 
sons. , 

• 

5. I have been to London, after having reside<l a 
year at France : and I now live in Islington. 
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They have just landec^Wn Hull, and are going 
for. Liverpool. They intend to reside some time 
at Ireland. * • " 

RULE XVin. • ; 

Conjunctions cdmect the same moois and te^t^ 0 / 
verbs, and cases of noms andproncmts: as^ 
is to be apptffved*and practised ** If^i^lif^^sincerely 
desire, and earnestly pUTW virtue, she mil assuredly 
be found by thee, dUd pr<me a ritdt retpard ** Tf9 
fnn^0 taught both her and me th tprite;** He and she 
were schoolfdlawsJ* ^ 

^ ^ Grammar, p. 194. Key, p. 72, * 

Professyig^jegard, and to act differently, discover 
a base inindL • * • • _ * 

i)id lie not tell me his fault, and entreated medto 
forgive him ? 

My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understand the subject, and attends to it- 
industriously, he can scarcely fail of success. 

You antf enjoy mau}^ privileges. 

.This excellent person appeared to be fully re- 
signed, either to live, or to have di^d. ^ 

She and him are tery unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and procet!ding 
^ternperatply in the pursuit of them, ^is the b^st way 
to ensure success. * • 

On^that occasion, he could not^ have done more, 
nor offer lo do less. 

Between him and I there is, some disparity of 
years; but none b’etween him and she. ^ • 

By fijrming themselves on fantastic models, and 
ready to vie with one another in the reigning fol- 
* ' E d 
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Mies, the young begin v/ill( being 

with being vicious and inwinral. 


(Rule W. 

^ » 

ridiculous, and end 


la early life, they were headstrong and rash, 
though now arb compliant and gentle. 

, 2^4^686 persons consent to such a proposal, and 
will consent it? 

How affluent, and distinguished for talents, he is, 
-wd how extensively useful itiighj be ! 

We h^ive met with many disappointments; and, it 
life continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

He mi^^ht have been happy# and now is fully co i- 
vinced of it. 

Virtue is praised by many, and doabtless would 
be desired als#, if her worth'<,‘Were really known. 

' Though Charles was sometimes hitsty, yet was not 
often ungenerous. 

He could command his temper, though certainly 

would not. % 

y 

rule;cix. ^ > 

Someconjunctims require the indicative, some the sub- 
junctive mood, aftei* ihefru It is a general mle, that 
when so\nething contingent or doubtful is implied, '%e 
subjunctive ought to be used: as, If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;'* He will not be pardoned, 
unless he repqjitf ^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolule na- 
ture, require the indicative mood, As virtue advances 
so vice recedes;'* He is healihy, because he is tern- 
paatc,** 

Grammar, p. 195. Key, p. 74. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, 
and be useless to others. 
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i 

Thoiigli he urges me y*;t more earnestly, I shall' 

no.t comply, unless he advances more forcible rea- 

# 

sons, 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. 

As the governess were present, the children 
haved pfoperly. 

She disapproved the measure, becausej^cre very^ 
improper. * * * 

Though he be h^h, he hath respect to the lowl, 

Though he were her friendj^ he did not attempt lo 
justify her conduct. . ' 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot d^f^i’ming. 

Tfiough the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did 
happen* ♦ •• 

Remember whaf thofi*wert, and be humble. 

! that his heart was tender* and susceptible 
the woes of others. • 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend, 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend > 

T/fe excmijdes which folhw, are Suited to the notes 
and observations under #ule xix . 

Grammar, p. 196r Key, 74. 

1. Despise not aRy condition, lest it havens lo 
be your own. •• * 

Let him that is sanguine, take hged lest Ijp mis- 
carries. • • 

Talce care that thou breakest.not any of the 
established rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, k will be suf- 
ficient to produce obedience.’ ^ • 

At tl^^ time of his return, if he* is but expert in 
the business, he will find employment. 
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^ If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
|h worthy of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content. 

•If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 
Though he do praise her, it is only for her 

If thou Host not forgive, perhaps thou wilt nut be 
rgiven. 

Jf thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion, 
t accordingly. 


2. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to 
ppose that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that 
! dare not make any reply.j^ ^ * • , 

.,HLs apology w^s so plausible, that many befriended 
m, and thought he were innocpt. 


3. If one man prefer a life of industry, it is be- 
use he has an idea of comfort in wealth; if another 
>refers a life of gayety, it. is from a like idea co|^ 
erning pleasure. ^ 

No one engages in that business, unless he tfm at 
eputaiion, or hopes for seme singular advanta^^ 


Though the design be laudable, and is favourable 
0 our interest, it will involve much anxiety and 
ibour. 


4. Unless he learns faster, he will be no scalar. 
Though he falls^he shall not be utterly cjM^t down. 
On condition that he comes, I will oinsent to 

However that afeir terminates, my conduct will 
e unimpeachable. 
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If virtue rewards us not” so soon as we desire, the ' 
payment will be made with interest. 

Till repentance composes his mind, he will be a 
stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses, or not, Unf trulii will cer* 
tninly bft discovered. ^ 

If thou censur^t uncharitably, thou be en- 

.11 r • ^ 

titled to no ravour. 

Though, at tin^s, the ascent to the ^ templet* 
virtue, appears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. 
Persevere until thou gainest the summit; there, all 
is order, beauty, and pleasure. * • • 

•«» 

If Chadotte desire to gain esteem and Iove> she 
does not employ*fhe prdfer means. * 

^•UViIess the accountant deceive me, my estate* is 
considerably improved. ^ 

Though self-government produce some uneasiness, 
it is light, w'hen compared with the pain of vicious 
indulgence. • 

Whether Tie think as *he speaks, time will dis- 
cover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deser^^st go 
favour. . * " / 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly «im fable. 

^ Though success be very doubtful, it is^prop<‘r 
that he endeavours to succeed, • 

• • 

5. If thou have promised, be faithful to thy en- 
gagement. , . 

Though he hate proved* his right to submissbn, 
he is t(jp generous to exact it. . * 

Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the ojffice. 
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i. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst 
be the happier for it. 

Unless thou shall'see the ]■)ropriety of the measure, 
we shall not desire thy sufv})^^. 

Though ♦thotS will not acknowledge, thou cansi 
the fact. 


7. If gave liberally, thou v^ilt receive a 
liberal revvarij. 

Though \h6\i did injure him, he harbours no re- 
sentment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the mis- 
-epresentation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so^Weat and opulent, ^this conduct 
vould debase him, 1 o 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would hxcM 
ike flattery. 

Though I was perfect y^t would i not pr^ 
ume. ^ 

8. If thou may, share in'^Jiis labours, be tHSnk 
md do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the .cause, give it 
up honcmrably.^ ^ 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

If thou could convince him, he woulvl not 2tct,ac- 
cordingly. 

If thou would Improve in knowl|3ge, be dili- 
gent. 

Unless tliou should make a timely" retreat, the 
danger Vv^ill be unavoidable. 

I have laboured and wearied myself, that thou 
may be at ease. 
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He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should 
avoid them. ^ ^ 

• 

0. Neither the cold or the fervid» but ph£Lracten 
uniformly warni;, are formed for friendsj^lp* ^ j 
They i^ie both praise-worthy, and one is equally- 
deserving as tl^ other. * 

He is not asfliligent and learned as hiTlfrottien 
I wiU present him myself, or direct*it to 1:^ 
given to him. • 

Neither despLse iir oppose what thou dost not un- 
de rstandy*^ • ^ 

JTBS house is not as commodious as we expected it 
would be. ^ 

I must, however; be s® candid to own I have been* 

mjsfedten. . • 

» 

There was something so amiable, ana yet so 
piercing in his look, aSf affected me at once wdth 
iove and terror. 

I gainM ««oh ; 

And sutfli^soii, as all aieli haird me happy.*' 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay 
himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it, * ^ * 

As far as I am atde to judge, the book tk well 
written. 

We should faithfully perform the ^rust comupitteJ 
to us, or ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as mqch esteemed, a« 
he thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance; and is neither 
capable of pleasing 'the understanding, or the unagfi- 
nation. ^ • * 

There is no condition so, secure, as cannot admit 
of change. • 
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IIS is an event, which nobody presumes upon, 

sanguine tp hope fbr.< 

arq generally pleased with any little accom- 
^ishments of Jbody or mind. 


' 10. Ihi^ready to succour such persons who need 
thv assStaSilfe. * 

The matter was no sooner proposed, but he pri- 
vately withdrew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to be- 
c<^e a dupe to such artifices. 

It is rK)t sufficient that our conduct, as far as :t 
respects others appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was not* the less fixed, that the 
secret was yet communicated to very few. '' ^ 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of 
the church of Rome, sO.^as that his doctrines were 
embraced by great numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech, but 
to be commended for his eloquence. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 

. has little cf the scholar than the name. 

Thd^' had no sooner risen, btit they applied them- 
selves to their studies. 

Fr(jm no otljer institution, besides the .admirable 
one of juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage, people seemed to have no other ele- « 
ment but war. 

Such men that act treacherously ought to he 
aVoidpd. 

Germany ran 'the same risk as Italy had ^lone. 

No errors are so trivial, but they deserve to be 
corrected. 
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RULE 3CX. 

When the qualities of (tlffcrent things are compeere^ 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed iy the 
junction than or as, but agrees with the verb, #r isgoverfud 
by the ve7‘b%or the preposition, expressed or u^derstoofi^" 
as, Thou art wiseii than I;** that is, thay^^l 
They loved hii% more than jwe;” that 25,*^^ %<X^e than 
they loved 7neJ\ T^f sentiment is well expressed 
Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ihai is, 
than by hmf 

^ Grammar, p. 206. Key, 60* 

Tfi some respects, we hare had as many advaiw 
tages as theln J* but in the article of a good library, 
they have had a greater pnvilege than us. 

undertaking was much better executed by hii* 
brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by this 
unexpected event. » 

The}t knowjww to wrjt^^ well %s him; but he 
is a much better* grammarian tflhn them. 

^ Though she is not so learned as him, she is as 
much beloved and respected. * f 

These people, though they possess n\pre signing 
(jualities, are not so proud as him, nor so vain as her. 

^le following examples are adapted to ihe^ies and 
ohservatiSris under rule x: 5 |:. 

, • 

Grammar, p. 206. Key, p. 81. 

1 . Who betrayed her companion ?, Not me. 

Who revealed thd secrets fie ought to have con-* 
<:ealed ? him. . • 

Who related falsehoods ip screen herself, and to 
:)ring an odium upon others? Not me; it was her» 
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There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will he leani^ed or no, niust depend 
I his application. 

. 2. Charles pill, of Sweden, than wlio a more coura- 
ngg^is perfth never lived, appears to ha\e l(»ecn desti- 


tute tender sensibilities of nature. 

SalrrtasHife* (a more learned man ‘than him has 
^eldonr appeared) was not hap|)^ at the close of life. 

t 

RULE XXI. 

• To a^id disagreeable repefUions, and to express our 
tSeas infexo toords, an ellipsis, or omissionof somc^^was^ 
is frequtruUf a dmUted^ 

Grammar, p. 507. Kc^, p.%.** 

f i • « 

I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. . ^ 

Arid this is it men mean by distributive justice, 
ai^d is properly termed equity. 

H^honour, interest, religion, were all embarked 
in this undertaking. ^ 

When so go6d a maums Socrates IV a viUim to 
the madness of tlie people, truth, virtue, veligicdft, fell 
with him. 

fear of death, nor hope of life, .could make 
him siubmit to a dishonest action. 

Ap elegant house and furniture wei;e, by this 
eveiit, irrecoTerably lost to the owner. 

The examples^ which follow, are suited to (he nolci^ 
and observations under rule xxi. 


Grarirmar, p. 207. Key, p. 83. 

♦ * 

1.' These rules are addressed to none but the in- 
telligent and the attentive. ^ 

The gay and the pleasing are, sometimes, the 
most insidious, and the most dangerous companions. 
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f)kJ will prove a j(>yl(\s.s and a dreary season, 
if we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with a 
corrupted mi fid. • , 

The more 1 see of his conduct, I like him.better. 

It is not only the duty, but interact of young 
persons, t« be studious and diligent. 


2. Tl u^se c(wnscls were the dictatew'^ef virtue, 
and tlie dictates of true honour. 

Avarice and cunnnig may acquire an* estate; but 
aval ice and cunning|pannot gain friends. ^ 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide for us a 
gr|iat^nd noble entertainment, wl)cn others leave m. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be un- 
dertaken; that is (Jkficulf^r hazardous, can be ac- . 
corrifilished. * • ^ 

The anxious man is the votary of riches; the neg- 
ligent, of pleasure. 

•- 

3. Ilis crimes had brought hiri#into extreiS&e dis- 

tress,’and extreme perplexity’? , 

He has an affectionate brother, and an affectionate 
> sister, and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity and* 
facility of manners. ^ 

We should often recollect what the wiseSl jnen 
have said tind written, concealing human hapf^iness 
and vai^ity. . 

I'hat species of commerce will prtiduce great gain 
or loss. 

Many days, an<l even weeks, 'pass* away unim- 
proved. 

This Wonderful action struck the beholders with 
cj^ediiig ajrtonishment. * 
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he people of this country possess a healthy cli- 
iate and soil. 

They enjoy aJso a free constitution and laws. 


4, Hi# r^utation anij his estate were both lost by 
wng. ^ 

intelligeuce not only excited our hopes, but 


3ars<oG^ 


His conduct is not scandalous; and that is the best 
can be said of it 

% This was the person wdio% calumny had greatly 
« 

abused, and sustained the injustice with singular pa- 

c . 

.tience. ' 

<r" 

He discovered some (jualities in the youth, of a 
disagre^bie nature, an(^ to hinj were wholly unac- 
, countable. ^ * , 

The captain had several men died in his ship, of 
the scurvy. 

He is not only sensiUle and learned, but is reli- 
gious too. * o 

The Chinese language contains ^iWmmeiSse num- 
ber of words ; and who would learn them must pos- 
se^ a great njemory. 

presumption and by vunity, we provoke en- 
mityp and incur contempt. 

In the cin:umstances I was at that time, my 
troubles pressed heavily upon me. 

He has destroyed his constitution, by ihe very^ 
same errors that so many have been destroyed. 


.5. He is^ temperate, he is disinterested, he is be- 
‘nevolent; he is an ornament to his family, and a 
credit to his profession. » 

Genuine virtue 8upp«oses our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be coiifinned by principle. 
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Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward all • 
our toils, and will prq^kgjpjtdlects beyond our calcu- 
lation. • ^^0 7 

It is bajjpy for us, when we can calmly, and deli- 
berately look back on the past, and cai^ qutetly anti- 
cipate the^future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded^ 
hereafter, but reconipensed even in this Kfe • * 

All those possessed of any office, resigned tbeir^ 
fonner commission. • 

Jf‘ young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, not onlj» would 
the^eacape innumerable dangers, but command 
jespect from the licentious themselves. 

Charles was a pan of^ learning, knowledge, and * 
henfv^ilence; and, what^s stjll more, a true Christiana 

6. The temper of him who isf always in the bustle 
of the world, will be often ruffled, and be often 
disturbed. 

We often commend imprudently as, well as censure 
imprudently. • 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the mind 
a<*ts upon the body, are#mysteries whTch we ^Rnot * ‘ 
explain. ‘ , ^ 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous ! Tlieic 

i s ^ God that judgeth in the eajth. . • 

• 

7. eWanges are almost continually taking place 
m men and in manners, hi opinions and in customs, • 
in private fortunes ‘and public conduct. ^ 

Averse cither to ‘contradict or blame, the to» 
complaisant man goes alqng with the manners that 
prevail. , 
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By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at^ 
what they blushed befare^ " 

-•^They are now reconcilt'J to wliat they could not 
formerly be prompted, ])y any considerations. 

rXJeii^e m the tax which a man pays the public for 
eminent. 

Refle^on the state of human life, and the society 
of m^n, bs mixed with good and wit!i evil. 

‘ 8. In all stations and conditions, the important 

relations take place, of masters and servants, and 
husbands and wives, and parents and children, and 
brothers and friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor his friends, nor his rep'fe^'ticn. 

Religious persons are'^often ’ cinjustly represented 
as persons of romantic cli^racter, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to public 
utility, 

9, Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how great 
has beeiT my ingratitude ! 

Vh, piety ! virtue ! how^ insensible have I been 
^lO your clvarms ! 

10. That is a property most men or at least 

may attain. , ^ 

Why do ye that, which is not tOjda^^ the 

sabbath days.'^ 

The showbread, which is m 

a 

for the priests alone. 

"Most, if rot all the royal fei 
place. 

By these happy labours, thej 
will rejoice toge^er. 
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SYNTAX. 'W 
RULE XXII. 

the parts qf a sentence should conitipond to each 
Qihei': a regular and dependent construction throughout 
should be carefully preserved. 

Grammar, p. 913. Key, p. 9^ 

Several^ alterations and additions have been made 
to the work. ^ 

The first pi^posil was essentially driftreitt, and * 
inferior to the second. 

He is more bold and active, but not wise and 
studious as his companion. 

e hear the sound of the wind, but we cainot t^ll 
wjieftce it cometh, and whither it goeth. 

Neither lias he, nor any other persons, suspected 
so much dissimulation. • 

Tfe. court of France, or England, was to be th<? 
umpire. 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful t(4wards success i n business, 
or width pu^o«*jien more out'of the reach of accidents, 
than that quality gentu ally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is^ in common language, called disci^ion.* 
The first proje ct wars to shorten cut- 

ting polysyilabU's into one. - * 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to taj^e the 
same measures for their cure which I have? 

The 'greatest niasterjf of critical^ learning dilh'r 
among one another^ ^ 

Micaiah said, If thou certainly return in pqpce, 
then hath not the EOrd spoken by me. ^ • 

I do not suppose, that we Britons Vant a genius, 
more than the rest of our nyghbours. 

The deaf man, ^^hose ears were opened, and his 
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longue loosened, doubtless glorified the great Physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year, pleasant to look u|ion ; but never so much 
as in the -opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them> because they should 
hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, 
of many,"might and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have passed be- 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers. 

It whs an unsuccessful undertaking; which, al- 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an tn- 
lerprise so well concerted. 

The reward is his due, iind it fias already, or will 
hereafter, be given to him. ' »» 

By intercourse with wise and experienced persons, 
w'ho know the world, w^e may improve and rub off 
the rust of a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, 
than knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained the 

modifications, as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 

city, but capacity for employments, to several towns 

in G^ul, Spain, and Germany, 

Such w riters have no other standard on which to 

r 

form themselves, except what chances to be fashion- 
able and popular. 

Whatever we ‘do secretly, shall be displayed and 
heal'd in the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a persoj;^ of such 
uncommon merit, Boethitis soon had the satisfaction of 
obtaining the highest honour his countrycould bestov>^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Containing instances of yalsc Syntax ^ promiscuously 
disposed. 

S«c the Key, p. 93, ^ 

* SECTION 1. 

Though grejit has been his disobedience ^nd his 
folly, yet if he sincerely acknowledges his miscon- 
duct, he will be forgiven. • 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery, 
which exist among men. ^ 

The. property of James, I mean his books and fur- 
niture, were wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of .learning, this scholar, critic, and 
antiquarian, were entire!/ destitute of breeding anc| 
civility. 

That writer has given an account of the manner, 
m which Christianity has formerly been propagated 
among the heathens. 

Wd adore tJie Divine Being, he who is from eter- 
nity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, w'ho hath permitted afhiction to c^nie 
upon us, shall deliver ai5 from it, in due time. / 

In this place, there were not only security, hut an 
abundance of provisions. 

•By these attainments are tht* rnaster*honpured, anc 
the scln^lars encouraged. 

o ^ 

The sea appeared to be more than usually agitated 

Not one in fifty of those w ho cal! themselves deists 
understand the nature of the reiigion they reject. « 

Virtue and mutual confidence ft the soul o' 
friendship^ Where these are wanting, disgust ei 
hatred often follow little diflerences. 

F 2 
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Time and chance happeneth to all men; but every 
person do not consider whg govern those powerful 
causes. 

The active mind of man never or seldom rests 
satisfied witli their present condition, howsoever 
prosperous. 

Habits must be acquired of teny^erance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to rasist pleasure, 
and to endure pain, when either of them interfere 
with our duty. 

The error of resting wholly on faith, or on works, 
is one of those seduction? which most easily misleads 
men; under the semblance of piety, on the "one 
hand, and of virtue on the other hanfl. 

It w as no exaggerated tale ; for she was really in 
that sad condition that her friend represented her, 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The eraniies who we have most to fear, are those 
of our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who w^as 
to come into the wwld, and hast been so long pro* 
mised atid desired. 

Ut . 

'J. omas (li.s{)osition is better than his brothers; 
and he appears to be the happiest man : but some . 
degree of trouble is all mens porrion. 

'rhough remorse sleep sometimes during prospe- 
rity, it will awake surely in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to our present condition^'* 
that every jdeasure that are pursued to excess, con- 
vert themselves into ]>oison. 

If a njan br.ngrj into tlic solitary retreat of age, a 
vacant, an unimproved mind, where no'knowlcdge 

^ 

dawns, no ideas rise, which within itself has nothing 
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to feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfort- 
less day he igust necesssyily pass. 

I cannot yield to such dishonourable conduct, 
neither at the present moment of difficulty^ nor, J 
trust, under no circumstance whatever. * 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa-^ 
nias, either thinking it base to betray the ^secrets ^ 
trusted to his confidence, or imagined it impossible 
for such dangerous ’and ill-concerted schemes to • 
take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
of the .Athenians, that he might be said to attain 
monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ dld**app]aud the liberality of the pooi ^ 
widow^ who he had seen ’casting ^er two mites in 
the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons 
frequently conversant with each other, is the bands 
of society and of friendship. 

Tor <lo gofijj to them that.hate us, and, on no oc- 
casion, to seek revenge, is the duty of a Christian. 

If a man profess a regard for the duties of reli- 
gion, and neglect that "of niorality, tliat 
gion IS vam. • ^ 

Affluence might give us respect, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, but will not I'ecommend us Uf the wis5 and 
good. ^ 

The polite, accomplished libertifte, is but mise- • 
rable amidst all his pleasures : the rude inhabitant of 
Lapland is happier Ijian him. . ’ * • ^ 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by^plea- 
sure and1i3y mirth, lose that sobriety and that self- 
denial, which is essential to* the support of virtue. 

F3 
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SECTION 2. 

Key, p. 96, 

There were, in the melC'opolis, much to ainnse 
them, as well as many things to excite disgust* 

How much is real virtue and merit exposed to 
suffer the hardships of a stormy life ! 

« This is one of the duties which requires peculiar 
circunjspection. • ^ 

More complete happiness than that I have de- 
scribed, seldom falls to the lot of mortals. ^ 

There are principles in man, which ever have, 
and ever will incline him to offend. 

• Whflice have there arose such a great variety of 
opinions and tenets in religion ? 

Its stature is less than that of a man : but its 
strength and agility much igreater. 

They that honour me, them will I honour. 

He summonses me to attend, and I must summons 
the others. 

Then dkl the officer lay hold of him, and executed 
him immediately. 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce 
and present him to the duke ? 

I ',pffcr observations that^ a long and chequere 
pilgrimage have enabled me to make on man. 

Every church and sect of people have a set < 
opinions peculiar to themselves. 

May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, an 
forgiving. 

These nien were under high obligations to hav 
adhered to their friend in every situation of life. 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influence, their, fortunf 
every talent they possess> dispenses blessings on a 
around them. 
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When a string of such sentences succeed one ano- 
ther, the effect is disagreeable. 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the 
commander in chief. 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every 
word the sound which the politest usage of the lan- 
guage appropriates to it. • % 

The book is printed very neat, and on a fine 
wove paper. • 

The fables of the ancients are many of them highly 
instructive. ^ 

resembles one of those solitary animals, that 
has been fo/cfd fiom its forest, to gratify human 

curiosity, • • • 

# 

TShete is not, nor ought not to be, such a thing as, 
constructive treason. 

He is a new created knight, and his dignity sits 
awkward on him. 

Hatred or revenge are things deserving of cen- 
sure, wliereverUiey are foun^} to exist* 

If you please to employ y 9 ur thoughts on that 
subject, you would easily conceive jour miser^lc 
condition. • / 

His speech contains one of the grossck and.infti- 
mousest calumnies which ever was uttered. 

^ • • t / 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken 
the min^. , 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
James was resolved to not indulge hinvself in such 
a cruel amusement, * ‘ • 

The noj, attending to this rule, , is* the source of 
a very common error. , 

F 4 
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Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not bhMr, they will go ou^of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain 'woman, whom if we do not flatter, 
jhe will be disgusted. 

That celebftited work was nearly ten years pub- 
lished, before its importance was at all understood. 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any 
sacrifices to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion^ strike 
the mind with more grandeur, than if they w^re 
adjusted^ to one another with the accurat^^st sym- 
metry. 

SECTION 3 . . 

Key, p. 98. 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magna- 
nimity that does honour to human nature. 

They that honour me, I will honour ; and them 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having thu« began to thiow off the restraints 
of rearon, he was soon hurried into deplorable ex- 

cesses^r 

These arts have enlightened, and will enlighten, 
every person who shall attentively study them. 

When we succeed in our plans, its not to be at-. 
Iributed always to ourselves; the aid of others often 
promote the end, and claim our acknowledgment. 

* I’heir intentions were good but wanting pru- 
dence, they mist the mark for which they aimed. 

I have not, nor shall not consent to a proposal so 
unjust. 
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We have subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that'thou may be well educated. 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton the go- 
vernor's castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou givest no offence 
to the aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, Ijut^it was • 
cordially acquiesced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deserved punish- * 
ment as much, or more than his companion. He 
left a son of a singular character, and beliaAjsd so ill 
tha^ hte'^ was put in prison. • 

ff^e does but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward. , ^ 

J b^g the favour of yohr acceptance of a copy ot 
a view of the manufactories of the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

I intended to have written the letter, before he 
urged me to it; and, therefore, he has not all the 
meiTt of it. • 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the deseilion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate, were 
not able to shake his^ifinciples. S 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his^wojds, 
faithless professions. 

Though the measure be nlysteriods, it is worthy 
of attd^ition. 

l>e solicitous to aid such deservmg persons, who • 
appear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or tlie want of light, produce* styi- 
suality, covetousness, and those violent contesls with 
others af)out trifles, which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 
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He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if 
he is diligent and attent’ve. Till .that period 
eomes, let him be' contented and patient. 

To the resolutions which we have, upon due con- 
sideration, once adopted as rules of conduct, let us 
adhere firmly. 

He has little more of the great man besides the 
title. 

Though he was my superiof in knowledge, he 
would not have thence a right to impose his sentiments. 

That picture of the emperor’s, is a very exac re- 
sdhablance of him. ■ 

How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on the 
■ protection of the powerful arm, who made the earth 
and the heaven ! 

Prosperity and adversity may be improved equally; 
both the one and the other proceeds from the same 
author. 

He acted conformable with his instructions, and 
cannot be censured justly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves 
on so popular a subject. 

Thtrlanguage of Divine Pro^ddence to all human 
ageuts, is, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further.^’ 

Idle persons imagine, howsoever deficient they be 
in point of duty, they consult at least thtlr own 
satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which num- 
bers are deserted. 

The man is prudent which speaks little. 
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SECTION 4. 

• Kdjr, p. 101. 

He acted independent of foreign asslstauce. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, 
and com^to an end. All float on the surface of the 
river, which is running to a boundless ocean, witlT 
a swift current.* 

The winter has not been as severe as we expected 
it to have been. 

Temperance, more than medicines, are tfie proper 
means of curing many diseases. • 

• They understand the practical part better than 
him; but Jic;^is much better acquainted with the 
theory than them..* t 
•When we have once drawn tile line, by Intel l> 
gence and precision, between our duty and sin, the 
line we ought on no occasion to transgress. 

All those distinguished by extraordinary talents, 
have extraordinary duties to^)erform. 

No pcrsoff ^ould speak Woiiger* on this subject, 
nor behave nobler, than our young advocate for the 
cause of toleration. ^ • 

His conduct was •so provoking, that inajiy will 
condemn him, and a few will pity him. * . • 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans honour. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one side, and 
the other, dangers meet us; and each extreme shall 
be pernicious to virtue. v 

Several pictures of the Sardinian, king were trans- 
mitted to France. ' * • 

When I last saw him, he had grown considerably. 

If we consult the improvement of mind, or the 
health of body, it is well known exercise is the 
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If it were them who acted so ungratefully, they 
are doubly in fault. ^ 

Whether virtue' promotes our interest or no, we 
must adhefe to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indul- 
gence, as well as restraint, in our management of 
, children. 

No human happiness is so complete, as does not 
contain some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his 
son gives better proofs of genius, or applies hinrself 
wkh indefatigable labour. ^ 

The house framed a remonstrance, where they 
spoke with great freedom of the king’s prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of 
thase artifices which seduces men most easily, under 
appearance of benevolence. 

This is the person who we are so much obliged 
to, and who we expected to have seen, when the 
favour was conferred. 

He is a person of great property, but does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

TfitAf were solicitous to ingiatiate with those, who 
it W9S dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place among men, 
is not owing to a distinction that nature made in 
their original powers, as much as to the superior 
diligence, with which some have improved those 
powers beyond others. 

While w^e are unoccupied in what is good, evil is 
at hand continually. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor ^ vege- 
table that grows, but what, when minutely examined^ 
materials of pious admiration. 
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What can be the reason of the committee having 
delayed this business? I 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but I 
understood it to be he. 

A good and well- cultivated mind, is far more pre- 
ferable than rank or riches. •• 

Charity to tiie pdor, when it is governed by know- < 
ledge and prudence, there are no persons who will 
lot admit it to be a virtue. • * 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, were 
to be approved in the sight of his Creator. ^ 

^ tet us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such 
an ttnsatisfjring world. 

SECTION 5 . 

• • 

Key, p. * 

Shall you attain success, without that preparation, 
and escape dangers without that precaution, w hich 
is required of others ? 

When w<i.see bad men to be honoured and pros- 
perous in the wwld, it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's 
the joiner's. 0 * ^ 

Every member of the body, every, bone, jojnt, 
and muscle, lie exposed to many disorders; and the 
(greatest prudence or precautk)n, or the deepest skill 
of the 7)hysician, are not suflicient to prevent them. 

It is right said, that though faith justify us, yet . 
woi ks must justify our faith. 

If an academy is. established for the cuttivati<5n pt 
our language, let them stop the liceirse of translators, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to 
proceed, w^ill reduce us to iJabble a dialect of French^ 
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It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly 
believes, both the truth anct importanc'e of those 
principles \vhich he inculcates upon others; and that 
he not only speculatively believes them, but has a 
lively and serious feeling of them, , 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing certain 
words, that constitute the worship of vhe Almighty. 

^ It is the heart that praises, or prays. If the heart 
accompany riot the words that are spoken, we offer 
a sacrifice of fools. 

JVeither flatter or contemn the rich or the great. 

He has travelled much, and passed through many 
stormy seas and lands. 

You must be sensible thtt there is, and can be 
ifo other person but me, who could give the Infc'*- 
mation desired. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under afflic- 
tions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine piety. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct; and, what is still :vbrse, gloried 
in his shame. 

. - Aspt^on as the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, 
so soon the great check is taVen ofi' which keep 
under restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, 
low pl^^asures, takes place of the greater aryd the no- 
bler sentiments which reason and religion inspires 
We should be,. careful not 'to follow the example, 
of many persons, to censure the opinions, manners, 
and ^.customs, of others, merely because they are 
foreign to us. 

Steady application, as well as genius and abilities, 
are necessary to produce e^niiience. 

There is, in that seminary, several students consi- 
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If Providence clothe the grass of the field, and 
shelters and adorns tfle flowers^ that every where 
grows wild amongst it, will he not clotjie and pro- 
tect his servants and children much oipre ? 

We ye too often hurried with the violence ol 
passion, or with the allurements of pleasure, *• 

High hopesj and florid views, is a great enemy to • 
tranquillity. 

Year after year steal something from us ; till the 
decaying fabric totters of itself, and crumbles at 
length into dust. . 4k, • ^ 

« 1 intended to have finished the letter before the 
bearer callpd^^that he might not have been detained ; 
but I was preventetl by aompany. 

• Gdorge is the most learned artd accomplished »f 
all the other students, that belong to the seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with 
others that might be mentioned, were the founda- 
tion of his love of study. 

There cah be no doubt hut that the pleasures ot 
the mind excel those of sense. 

SECTION 6. • # ♦ 

•l^ey, p. 106 . 

The grand temple consisted of one great, ^nd 
several spialler edifices. ^ 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, 
beauty, and riches, for that more quiet and humbler 
station, which you are now dissatisfied wdth. 

Though the scene was a very alfecting one, Louis 
showed a little emotion on the occasion. • 

The climate of England is not so pleasant as those 
of France, Spain, or Italy., 

Much of the good and evil that happens to us in 
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fortuitous events : but it is the Supreme Being which 
secretly directs and regulates iLll things- ^ 

To despise others on account of their poverty, or 
to value ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions 
highly culpable. 

This task was the easier performed, from the 
cheerfulness with which he engaged in iit. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who 
teemed to her another jiame for chastity. 

He has not yet cast oflF all the regard for decency ; 
and this is th^most can be advanced in his favour. 

The girls school was better conducted forme* ly 
than the boys. 

The disappointments he ^las met with, or the loss 
of his much-loved friend, has occasioned \ .total 
derangement of his mental powers. 

The concourse of people were so great, that with 
difficulty we passed through them. 

All the women, children, and treasure, which re- 
mained in the city, fell under the victor^:: power. 

They have already made great progress in their 
studies, and, if attention and dilis^ence continues, will 
soon fulfil the expectations of thpir friends. 

It is^ amazing his propensity to this vice, against 
every principle of interest and honour. 

Tlicse kind of vices, though they inhabit the 
upper circles of life, are not, less pernicious, than 
those we meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, 
though he w^ere in a situation exceeding delicate. 

If I hatl known the distress of my friend, it would 
be my duty to have relieved him : and it would al- 
ways have yielded me pleasure to grant him tlvat 
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They admired the countryman^s, as they called 
hini> candour and uprigl^tness. 

; The new set of curtains did nofcorrespond to the 
old pair of blinds. 

I'he tutor commends him for being ftiore studious 
than any bther pupils of the school. 

Two principles in human nature reign ; ^ ^ 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 

Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all, ^ 

Temperanll^ and exercise, howsoever little they 
ma^ be regaUed, they are the best means t)f pri|- 
s^rving health. 

He Imsi greatly blessed me; yes, even I, who, 

loaded with kindness, Bhth not been sufficiently 
^ • 
grilteful. 

No persons feel the distresses of others, so much 
as them that have experienced distress themselves. 

SECTION 7 . 

* , Key, p. i 08 , • 

Constantinople was the point, in which was con- 
centrated the learning and science of Uie world. ^ 

Disgrace not your# station, by that grossn^ss of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, or that, inso- 
lence of rank, which bespeak a little mind. 

A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, please 
the ey^by their regularity, as beautiful figures. 

His conduct was equally unjust as dishonourable. 

Though, at first, he begun to defend himself, yet, 
when the proofs appeared against him, he dared*n<^ 
any longer to contend. • 

Many persons will not believe but what they are 
free from prejudices. 
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The pleasure or paio of one passion> differ from 
those of another. 0 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes 
a difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one makes thir- 
'teen. 

He did pot know who to suspect. 

I had intended yestci*day to have walked out, but 
I have been, again disappointed. 

The court of Spain, who gave the order, were 
not aware of the consequence. 

"“ff the acquisitions he has made, and qualified Vini 
to be a useful member of society, should have been 
misapplied, he will be highly culpjable.' 

There was much sj>oke and wrote on each ^ide of 
the question ; but I have chose to suspend my de- 
cision. 

Was there no bad men in the world, who ve% 
and distress the good, they might appear in the light 
of harmless innocence ; h\jt could have no opportu- 
nity for displaying fidelity and magnanimity, pa- 
tience and fortitude. 

fhc most ignorant, and the^most savage tribes of 
men, when 4 hey have looked round on the eartli, 
and on the heavens, could not avoid ascTibing their 
origih to some invisible, designing cause, and felt- a 
propensity to adore their Creator. 

Let us not forget, that something more than 
gentleness and modesty, sometliing more than com- 
placency of temper and affability of manners, are 
requisite to form a worthy man, or a true Christian. 

' One of the first, and the most commorn extreme 
in moral conduct, is placing all virtue in justice, or 
1 1, p^enerositv. 
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it is an inflexible regard to pirinci[de, winch has ' 
ever marked the characters of them wlio distinguished 
themselves eminently in public life; who patronised 
the cause of justice against powerful oppressors; in 
critical times, have supported the falling rights and 
liberties of men; and reflected honour on their na> 
tion and countiy. 

. When it is with regard to trifles, that (fivereity or 
contrariety of opinions show themselves, it is child- . 
ish in the last degree, if this becomes the ground of 
estranged affection. When, from such a cause, there 
arise any breach of friendship, human vfeaknass 
if discovered then in a mortifying light. In mat- 
ters of seriou®. moment, the sentiments of the best 
and worthiest miglit varjf.from that of their friends, * 
acfcording as their lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper, and habits of thought, presents objects under 
different points of view. But with candid and liberal 
minds, unity of affection still will be preserved. 

Dctsires and wishes are tlje first spring of action. 
When they bt^come exorbitant, the whole of the 
character is like to be tainted. If we should suffer 
our fancies to create te themselves, worlds of iflear , 
happiness; if we should feed our imagination wjlh 
plans of opulence and of splendour; if we should fix 
our wi^es certain stages of a high advancefnent, 
or certiin degrees of an uncommon reputation, as 
the sole station of our felicity; the assured conse- , 
quence shall be, that we will become unhappy under 
our present state ; Uiat we shall be unfit for acting 
the part, and for discharging the duties that belong 
to it ; anil we shall discompose the j)eace and order of 
our minds, and shall foment many hurtful passions. 
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Maria always appears amiably, 
severe or contemptuous*. ^ 


( Promiscuous. 
She never speaks 


♦ Young personif who study grammar, find it difficult to decide, in 
particular constructions, whether an adjective or an adverb ought to 
^ ^ used. A few observations on this point may serve to' inform their 
judgment, and direct their determination.— They sliould carefully attend 
to the delfniticns of the adjective and the adverb; aid consider whether, 
in the case in question, (Quality ^ or manner .t » Indicated. In the 
former case, an adjective is proper; in the latter, an adverb. A number 
of examples will illustrate this direction; and prove useful on other 
occasions. 

She look^ cold— She looks coldly on him. 

tte feels warm— He feels warmly the insult offered to him. < ' 

> 

He became sincere and virtuous— He became sincerely virtuous. 

She lives free from care— lie lives freely at anoiherY cx|>cnse. 

Harriet always appears neat— She di^sses neatly. 

Charles has grown great by his wisdom— He has grown greatly iir :e> 
puuUon. 

They now appear happy— They now appear happily in earnesL 

The statement seems exact— The statement seems exactly in point 

The verb to be^ in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
immediately connected wuh it to Le an adjective, not an adveib; and, con- 
sequently, when this veib can be sbbstituted fur any other, without varying 
the sense or the construction, iltal other verb must also be connected 
with an atbeciive. The following sentences elucidate these observations ; 

, “ This IS agreeable to our interest; That behaviour was not suitable 
to his station ; Rules should be conforntnble to sense ** The rose 

Is ^ is 

tmlUs sweet; How sweet the hay smells! How delightful the country 
is are are 

appear,*! How pleasant the fields look! The clouds loo,*' oark; How 
was ' is ** 

black tlie sky looked! The apple tastes sour; How bitter /he plum* 
were is 

tasted! He feels happy.” In all these sentences, we can, with peifeci 
propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb to be for the other verbs. 
But in the following sentences, we cannot do this: “The dog smells 
disagreeably ; George feels exquisitely ; How pleasantly she looks at us!” 

c 

The directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not as 
complete and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language ‘ very where 
encounter us : but we must not t jject rules, because they arc attended 
wuh exceptions. 
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Exercises in Punctuation. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sentences which require the application of the Comma, 
disposed under the particular Rules. 

^ dammar, p. 257. Key, p. 111. 


R^LE 1. 

• 

*The tear of repentance brings its own relief. * 

Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
in tl\e human heart. 

It is honoui%ble to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character comn/Dnlr 
go [land in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his tvay to 
virtue. • ^ • 

To(^many of the pretended frieudshii)s of youth 
•are mere conibinationsla pleasure. . 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions is the intro- 
duction to future misery. ^ % • 

The intermixture of evil in human society^serves 
to exergse the sullering graces and virtues of the 
good. 





EXERCISES. 


( 'Comma, 


RULE II. 

i 

Orammar, p.258. Key, p. 112. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mu- 
tual enjoyment. 

Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. 

' The- tutor by instruction and discipline lays the 
foundation of the pupifs future honour. 

Trials in tliis stage of being are the lot of man. 

No assumed behaviour can always hide the real 
charactfr. 

The best men often experience disappointmentc. 
Advice should be seasonably administered. 

RULE* III. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast tlie 
prospect of many a youth. 

In our health life possessions connexions plea- 
sures there are causes of decay iny)erceptibly work- 
ing. 

Discomposed thoughts agitated passions and a 
,ruf|Jed temjKir^ooison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and eViJ of trials and conso- 
lations fill up the life of man. 

Health and peace a moderate fortune and a few 
friends sum up all the undoubted articles of ten.- 
poral felicity. 

We have no leason to complain of the lot of man 
or of the world’s mutability. 

RULE IV. 

An idle trifling society is near akin to siach as is 
corrupting. 
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Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited timorous 
and base. ^ 

An upright mind will never be ^ a loss to discern 
what is just and true lovely honest and Of good re- 
port. ' • 

The vieious man is often looking round him with^ 
anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendsliip will at all times avoid a careless 
or rough behaviour. 

Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

RULE v. 

• Grammar, p. 260. Key, p. 113. 

The man.ot.virtue and honour will be trusted re- 
lied upon and esteemed. • 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely advises justly 
assists readily adventures boldly takes all patiently 
defends resolutely and continues a friend uncbange- 

ably*-. 

Sensuality contaminates the body depresses tlie 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of the 

heart and degrades maji from his ranlw in the efeaP^ 

^ • 

Uon. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many ’bad 
passions. • % • • 

We^nust stand or fell by our own conduct and 
eharacler. * ' 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they tly. , • * ' * * 

The great business of life is to be employed in 
doing jujitly loving mercy and walking humbly with 
our Creator. * 
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( Comma. 


BULB jVI. 

Grammar, p. 260. Key, p. 1 ] 4. 

This unhappy person had oAen been seriously 
affectionately admonished but in vain. 

• To live soberly righteously and piously compre- 
hends, th^ whole of our duty. ^ 

When thy friend is calumniated openly and 
boldly espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. ^ 

RULE VII. * 

. True gentleness is native feeling ’heightened and 
^ improved by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm 
and constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human affairs are in continual motion and fluctua- 
tion akering their appearance every moment and 
passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their danger 
who intoxicated v^ith pleasures become giddy and 
insolent ; w ho flattered by tliQ, illusions of j)rosperity 
make light 'of every serious admonition which their 
friends and the changes of the world give them? 

v . , . 

RULE VIII. ^ 

If from any Internal cause a man’s peace of min'd 
be disturbed in vain we load him with riches or ho- 
t'oiirs. 

Gentleness dv.Tights above all things to alleviate 
distress; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear to 
.vooth at least the grieving heart. 
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Wherever Christianity prevails it has discouraged 
and in some degree abolifhed slavery. 

We may rest assured that by the 'steady pursuit of 
virtue we shall obtain and enjoy it 

• RULE IX. 

Grammar^ p. 260. Key, p. 115. 

• • • 

.Continue my dear child to make virtue thy prin- 
cipal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted 
under Providence for all I enjoy. 

Qanst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence tfl 
“flape the hand of vengeance ? 

Come then <?empanion of my toils let us take fresh 

courage persevere and ho{^ to the epd. 

) 

RULE X. 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned and conscience feproaching us 
we become terrtfied with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors 
his studies became totally neglected. • • • 

To prevent further altercation I subnjitted to the 
terms proposed. * . 

To enj^y present pleasure Jie sacrificed his future 
t*ase anjJ reputation. 

. To say the least they have betrayed great want 
of prudence, 

• » • 

. RULE XI.* • 

^ • 

Hope the balm of life sooths us under every mis- 
fortune. , 


G 
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Content the offspring of virtue dw-ells both in 
retirement and in the activ^ scenes of life. 

Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was 
eminently good as well as wise. 

' The patriirch Joseph is- an illustrious example of 
^ chastity resignation and filial afiection. • 

*■ • RULE XII. • 

Grammar, p. 261. Key, p. 116. 

Nothing ifi so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
mind. < 

The more a man speaks of himself the less he likes 
to hear another talked of. •* ' 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignaticn than 
the experience of our own inability to guide our- 
selves. 

The friendships of the world can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to 
afford you. 


RULE XIII. 

He who is^ a stranger to industry may possess but 
he (pahnot enjoy. 

Contrition though if may melt ought not to sir^k 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. ; ^ 

The goods of. this world were given to man foK 
his occasional refreshment not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors 
to obey ; of the^learned to be instructive of the igno- 
rant to be docile; of the old to be communicative of 
the young to be attentive ‘and diligent. 
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Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet 
they make not the chie^ part of the^|||||^^^^ and 
sorrows that distress human life. • 

An intjuisitive and meddling spirit often inter- 
rupts the good order and breaks tiie peate of society. 

• 

RULE XIV. 

Graimmar, p. 262. Key, p. 117. 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it 
Hkherto shalt thou Come and no further.^ 

One of the noblest of the Christian virtues is " to 
tove our enemies.^* • ^ 

* Many too confidently say to themselves My 
mountain stands strong and it shall never be removed/' 
We are strictly •enjoined not to follow a multi- • 
tude to do evil" * • 


RULE XV. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream whidi 
reflects every object in its just, proportion and in its 
fairest colours. * » 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions 
which may aftewards load you with dishonour. ^ 
Blind must that mai|*be who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government exeycis®*! 
over the world. 

• It is lalTour only which giv5fe the relish to pleasure. 
In tteit unafi’ected ciyility which springs from a 
f;entle mind there is an incomparable* charm. 

They w^ho raise envy^Jj^ill easily incur censure. 
Many of the evils which occasion our* complaints 
of the world are wholly imaginary. • 

G 2 
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He who is good before invisible witnesses is emi- 
nently so bef^ the visible. * 

His conduct so disinterested and generous was 
univei’sally approved. 


• RULE XVI. 

Grammar, p. 262. Key, p. 118. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent passions never fail to darken and trouble the 
understanding. 

- If we delay tiH to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burd© : 
which belongs not to it 

By whatever means we^may at first attract the at- 
tention we can hold the esteem and secure the health 
of others only by amiable dispositions and the ac- 
complishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and the 
"iieArt that melVs at the tale of wo. 

The ever active and restleb power of thought if 
not- employed about what is good will naturally and 
unavt^idably engender f vil. 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it. 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be vigi- 
lant-and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appear- 
ances and to restrain rash desires are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate. » 
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RULE XVII. ^ 

Grammar, p. 263. Key, p. 119. 

The greatest misery is to be condemned by our 
own hearts. • 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charleses hipest enjoyment was to relief e the 
distressed and to do good. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experl- 
enced was to relieve the distressed and to do good. 

^ RULfi 

• If opulence increases our gratifications it increases 
in the same*pw>portion odr desires and demands. 

He^whose wishes* respe&ing the ^sessions of this 
vvOrld are the most reasonable and hounded is likely* 
to lead the safest and for that reason the most de- 
sirable life. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the hap- 
pinesp which by a less ambitious aim. we might have 
gained. • 

By proper management we prolong our time : we 
live more in a few yeaijs than others d(fin many. ^ 

In your most secret actions suppose that you have 
all the world for witnesses. 

, In youth the habits of industry are niost easily ac- 
quked^ • 

• What is the right path few take^ the trouble of 
inquiring. 

. RULE XIX. 

Providence .never intended that any stale* here 
should bt either completely happy or entirely miser* 
able. 
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As a comjmion he was severe and satirical ; as a 
friend captious and danglroos; in his domestic 
sphere harsh jealous and irascible. 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer 
there will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit. So 
' if youth be trifled away without improvement man- 
hood ysril\ be contemptible and old agp miserable. 

RULE XX. 

Grammar, p. 5264. Key, p. 120. 

Be assured then that order frugality and veconany 
are the necessary supports of every personal and pri- 
vate virtue. 

I proceed secondly to point out the ’proper state of 
oUr temper with respect to^one another. 

Here every thing is m stir and fluctuation; there 
all is serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the external 
and next on the internal condition of man. 

Sometimes timidity apd false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs; frequently expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAPTER II. 

Sentfucts reqipTing t}}e imertion of the l^emkolon 
and Comma. 

Grammar, p. 264. Key, p. 121. 

That darkness of character where we can see no 
heart those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate present an object 
unamiable in every season of life but particularly 
odious in youth. 
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To give au early preference to honour above gain 
vvlien they ^tand in cofipetition to despise every 
advantage which cannot be attained without dis^ 
honest aits to brook no meanness and to sloop to no 
di.ssimulation are the indications of a gr^t mind the 
presages df future eminence and usefulness 4 it life. ^ ^ 
As there is a woridly happiness whjcb God per- 
ceives to be no other than disguised misery as there 
are worldly honours which in his estimation are re- 
proach 80 there is a worldly ^wisdom vrhich in his ’ 
sight is foolishness. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of ouf peac# 
?Iie storms and tempests of the moral world. 

Heaven iS tfte re^hn of gentleness and frieidship 
hell of fierceness and animosity* ^ v 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that of* 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth and 
it has ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit 
Life with a swift though, insensible course glides 
away and like a river which imdermines its banks 
gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit^dike troubled <hU;ers rendw^ 
back the images of things distorted and, broken and 
communicates to them all rfiat disordered moJ^fon 
which arises solely from its mm agitation. • 

Lenity is frequently the forced production of folly 
•or vice cheerfulness is the natural offspring of wis- 
dom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order may be com- 
pared to th^ celestial bodies which qiove in regular 
courses gnd by stated laws whose influence is bene- 
ficent whose operations are^quiet and tranquil. 
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/ CHAPTER III. 

Seniencesr^iring the application of the Colon, He. 

. Grammar, p.S65. Key, p*123. 

The ttircc gfeat enemies to tranquillity are vice 
superstition and idleness i<rice which poisons aiul 
« disturbs the mind ^th bad "passions superstition 
which fills it with imaginaty terrors idleness v^hich 
loads ii^with tedioasness and disgust, * 

• To sail on the tranquil surface of nn unruffled lak« 
and to jrtiecr a safe coarse through troubled and 
" stormy ocean require difibi^eht talents and alas 1 hu- 
man life oftener resembles the stohny ocean than the 
umulBcd lake. 

When we look forward to the yeju* whidh is be* 
ginning vrhat do we behold there ? All my brethren 
is a blank to our view a dark unknown presents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich andhappy 
./or a short tim^. he might be but before he had long 
contemplated and admired his state his possessions 
would seem to lessen and hk cares would grow. 

By doing or at least endeavouring to do .our duty 
to God and man by acquiring an humble trust in the 
mercy and favoyr of God through Jesus Christ by . 
cultivating our minds and pn^erly employing our 
time and thoughts by governing otir passions and 
c^r temper by correcting all unreasonable expecta- 
tions from the world and from men and in the 

4 • 

midst of worldly bujsinefs habituating ourselves to 
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calm retreat and serious recollection by such means 
as tl)ese it may be hop^ that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the human state admits. 

A metaphor is a comparison \ expressed in atr 
abridged •form’ but without any of the words that ^ 
denote comparison a; “ To the upright there ariseth 
light in darhnew.” * * 

All our conduct towards men should be influenced 
by this important precept " Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you." 

JPhilip nil king of Spain when he drew nftar thp 
!iid of his lap seriousty reflecting on his past life 
sad greatly affected with the remembrance of his 
uispent time expressed *dus deep regret in these ' 
,crms “ Ah ! how happy would it have been for me • 
aad 1 spent in retirement these twenty-tiiree years 
hat I have possessed my kingdom.” 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
jeart aches within though folly may laugh guilt 
vill sting. •. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once 
visdom is the repose of minds. 
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•CHAPTER IV. 

Sentences, ttikick require the insertion of tkt 
Period, Kc*. < 

OramiDMr, p. 266. Kejr, p. 125. 

I. ‘ 

Tmb absence of Evil is a real Good Peace Guiei 
exemption from pain shonld be a conUmial feast 
Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by 
corrupting the heart It fosters the loose and the 
Violent* passions It engenders noxious habits a*id 
taints the mind with false Delicacy which makes it 
feel a Thousand unreal Evils . ** ’ 

Feeding the htingry clothing the Naked ,com- 
'forting the afflicted yield more pleasure than we re-, 
ceive from those actions which respect only Our- 
selves Benevolence may iu this view be termed the 
most refined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when the 
Days of trouble come They remain with US' in 
Sickness as in' Health in Poverty as in the midst of 
Rii^hes tin our dark and soliti^ Hours no les^ than 


* A< everf iearper U tuppoied 40 k«ow, that the fiisg^word in a 

C I t ' * 

sentence mult have % capital letter, there would be little ex^t^rctse of 
hts judgment, in applying the period, itf no words were distinguished 
by, capital letter!, but luch as propriety required. The dbmpilcr has, 
therefore, in this and tlie following ehapten, affixed capitals to many 
words} which should properly i)egui with small letters. This method, 
besides Vhc use chiefiy intended, will also serve to exercise the student 
la the proper application of capital letters. * * 
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when surrounded with friends and cheerful Society 
The. mind of a good r|an is a kingdom to him and 
he can always enjoy it • 

We ruin the Happiness’*bf life when tve attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerable aiu> comfortable 
State is ^11 that we can imtpose to ourselves on 
Earth Peace and Contentment not Bliss nor Tran- 
sport are the full Portion of Man Perfect ‘jo^ is re- 
served for Heaven 1 

If we lodlf^round'us we shall perceive that the 
Whole Universe is ful^^ of 'Active Powers Action 
is^ indeed the Genius of Nature by MotJbn aiyl 
Exertion tlie System of Ifeittg is jpreserved in yigour 
By its diflereat parts sdways acting in Subordination 
one to another the ’Perfedlion of tlie Whole is car- 
.ied on The Heavenly Bodies perpetutdly revolye' 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their af^inted 
course Continual operations are going on in the 
Earth and in the Waters Nothing stai»ls still ^ 

Constantine the Great \^'as advanced. to the sole 

• • 

Dominion of #je Homan World A D 325 and soon 
alter openly professed the Christian Faith 
The Tetter concludes with tliis Hei^arkable Bast- 
script “PS Though*! am innocent of the Charge 
and have been bitterly^ persecuted yet I cordially 
forgive my Enemies and Perwcutors”^ , 

Tli^last Edition of that valuable Work was care- 
dolly compared with thb Original M§ 
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CHAPTBIR V. 

Saliences requiring the application of the Dash; 
of the Nokstf fnterrogation and Exclamation, 
and of the PterentkeUcal characters, 

GnuninaT, p. 367. Key/ p. Ifl. 

r ' ‘ 

Beautt aod St^ogth combined with Virtue and 
Piety liow lordy in &e mght of njen how pleasing 
to Heami pecuRarly pletising because with every 
Temptation to deviate they volmitarily walk in the 
Mth of Duty. 

Somethiog there is mere needful than expense 
And sothetbing prerioug Q’eM to taste His sense 

Piriive to-morrow” will a wise man say 
To'iimrrow is too late then live to-day; 

.# 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to nir. 
his Chest and lo it is now full Is he happy and does 
he use it Dofs he gratrfulfy think of the Giver of all 
good Things Does he distribute to the Poor Alas 
these Interests h^ave no Place in his breast. 

^hat is therfe in aJl the pomp4t>f the world the fin- 
joynients of Luxury the Gratification of Passion com- 
parable to the tranquil Delight of a good Conscience. 

To he down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Tempej-ance in beneficence and in piety how Wet 
:s it, , ■ 

We wait till to-morrow. 4^ be, Happy alas Why 
notj to-day Shall we be > younger Are we sure we 
shall be'^ healthier Will our passiona become feebiei 
and our love of the world less. 
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What shadow can be more vain than the life of a 
great Part Mankind ©f all that eager and bustling 
Crowd which we behold on Earth how few dis^yer 
the path of true Happiness How few can we find 
whose Activity has not been misemployed and wl^ow 
Course tSnninates not in Confessions of Disappoint- 
ment. ’ . 

. On the one H{uid are lire DiTiBe Approbation and 

immortal Hondll^«athe other remember ahd4»ewa» 
« 

are the stings of Consoknoe and endless Infamy. 

As in riper Years all imseasonfrfhle Returns to the 
Lgvity of Youth ought be avoided an Admonitk*! 
^liich equally belongs to both the Sexes stiD more 
are we to ’gdard againirt those intemperate Indul- 
gences of Pleasure to whioh the young are unhagpily 
^rone^ ' ' 

The blifis of man could prkle that blessing find 
Js not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or why so long in life if long can be 
LeatHeav’n a parent to the paor^and me. 

* . * ' 

CHAPTER VI. 

Promiscuous exampi^.^ defective Punctmtio^ 

SECTION 1. 

EJtAMPLES IN PROSE. 

See the Key, p. 129. 

When bocrates was 'asked what man approached 
ihe nearest to perfect happiness he answered^That 
Man who has thtf fewest Wants., ; 

* H 

She who studies her Glass neglects her Heart. 
Between Passion and Lying tiiere ia not a Finger 
breadth.* / ■*' 
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A. 

The freer we feel ourselves in the Presence of 
others the more free are they he who is free makes 

Addison has remarked with equal Piety and Truth 
that the Creadon is a perpetual Feast to the Mind 
r'of a good Man. 

He who shuts out all evasioinc when he promises 
loves truth. 

The daurels of the Warrior are dyed in Blood 
and bedewed with the Tefim of the Widow and the 
Orphan. 

'^Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction, is 
to be made The former h a loud and noisy Applaus^*' 
tke latter a more silent and ii^rnal Komage Fame 
floats on the Bi*eatli of the^ Mriltitufle Honour rests 
on the Judgment of the Thinking Fame may 
Praise while it withholds Esteem true Honour im- 
plies Esteem mingled with respect The one "regards 
Particular distinguished Talents the other looks up 
to the whole character. , 

There is a certain species of religion if we can 
give it that Name which is placed wholly in Specu- . 
ISRlbn and BeYief hi the RegvJarity of external Ho- 
mage or in f\;ery Zeal about contest^ Opinions. 

Xenophanes who was reproached with being 
timorous becauce he woMld not venture his Jloney in 
a Game at Dice made this manly and sensible iHeply 
I confess I am exceedingly timorous for I dare not. 
commit an evil Attion. 

W? loves nobly i «peak of Friendship is not 
salouc when he^has Partners of love* 

Our happiness consists in the Pursuit much more 
han in the Attainment of any Temporal Good. 
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Let me repeat it He only is Great who htiAtiie 
Habits of Greatness. § 

Prosopopoeia or PersoniBcationr is a Rbetori^i 
Figure by which we attribute Life and A^umlo 
inanimate objects as the Groni^ tiursll for Rain tlie 
Earth smiles with Plenty. , 

The proper and. rational Conduct of with 
Regard to Fuftirity is regulated by two Cpnsidera'* 
tions First tha^ much of ' What it contains must re- 
main to us a^lutely'Unknown Next that there are 
also Some Rvents in it which may be certainly 
know^and foreseen. ^ • , 

• 'rhe Gardens of the World produce only decidu- 
ous fiawers, I^^rennial ones must be sought in the 
Delightful Regions'Abor# Roses vrithbut Thoms are 
•be Gh)Wthof Paradise alone. 

How many Rules and maxims, of Life might be 
spared <*)uld we fix a principle of Virtue within ami 
inscribe the living Sentiment of the Loa'b of God in 
the affections He Avho loves righteousness is Master 
of alf the distinctions in Morality, 

He who from the Benignity of his Nature erected 
this World for the abode of Men He who' fumishod 
it so richly for our •Accommodation and stored it 
with so much Beauty for our Entertainm’ent Hfe wfio 
since first we entered into Ufe hat^ followed us 
with ™ch a Variety of Mercies this Amiable and 
Beneficent Being'" surely can have np pleasure in our 
Disapixiintraent and Distress He knows our Frame 
he remembers we are dust and looks Ip frail l^an 
we are assured with such Pfty as a Father bpAietJi 
to his children. , ' 
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One of the first Lessons both of Religion and of 
Wisdom is to moderate our iExpectations and Hopes 
and not to set forth on the Voyage of Life like Men 
who expect to be always carried fon^^rd with a 
fevourable Gale Let us be satisfied If the Path we 
r<tread be easy and smooth though it be not strewed 
with Rowers.^ 

Providence never fntended that the Art of living 
happily in this World should depend on that deep 
Penetration that acute sagacity and those Refine- 
ments of Thought which few possess It has (^ealt 
more graciously with us and made hgippiness depend 
on Uprightness of Intention much more than on Ex-*'' 
tent of Capacity, * 

Most of our Passions ffatter us in their Rise But 

( o 

their Bepnnings are treacherous their Growth iw 
imperceptible and the Evils which they carry^in 
their Train lie concealed until their Domii^^n is 
established What Solomon says of one of them, holds 
true of them all that their Beginning is as when one 
letteth out Water It issues from a small Chink which 
once might have been easily stopped but being 
ilEglected it ft soon widened Ji>y the Stream till the 
Bank is at la^t totally thrown down and the Flood is 
at Lib'erty to deluge the whole plain. 

Prosperity debilitate instead of strengthening^ 
the Mind Its most ccnnmon efiect is to cr^qte an 
extreme sensibility to the slightest Wound It fo-; 
ments impatient Desires and raises Expectations 
which no Success can satisfy It fosters a false Deli- 
cacy 7vhich sickens in the midst of Indulgence By 
repeated Gratification . it blunts the feelings of Men 
to what is pleasing anij leaves them unhappily acuie 
to whatever is uneasy Hence the Gale which another 
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would scarcely feel is to the prosperous a rude ^ten- 
pest- Hence the Rose-lea# doubled belo# them op ihe 
Couch as it is told of the effeminate* Sybarite breaks 
their Rest Hence the Disrespect shown by Mordacai^ 
preyed with such Violence on the Heart of Hamam 
Anxiety is the Poison of Human Life It is the 
Parent of many Sins ^nd of more Miseries In a 
Woi ld where every thing is so doubtful where vve 
may succeed in our Wish and be miserable ^vbere 
we may be disap^inted^ And be blessed in the Dis- 
appointmejMlIIIII^I^^ tins resiieaaStir and Com* 
motion ol^BpdCmi ourSolkiitude alter the ICoursii 
or unravel the Intricacy of Phunan Events pstn our 
Curiosity pierfe through the Cloud whidi the So- 
prem^ Being hath made uiq)enetrablc to Mortal Eye* 

* No situation is so remote and no Station so unfa- 
vourable as to pr^ude access to the happiness of a 
future State A ftoad is opened by the Divine Spirit 
to those blissful Habitations from all Comeis of the 
Earth and from all Condilkjns of Human Life from 
the peopled City and from the scditary Desert from the 
Cottages of the Poor and from the Palaces of Kingf, 
from the Dwellings ^ Ignorance adB Simplicity 
and from tlie Regions of Science and ImprovemejiU 
The Scenes which present themselves our ^n^er- 
>ng upon 4he World are commonly flattering What- 
ever they be in themselves the lively Spirits, of the 
Voung gild every opening Prospect Tbc^ Field of 
Hope appears to stretch wide before them Plenum 
W3ems to put forth its Blooms on every Side Im- 
pelled by Desire forward they rush ^with inconside* 
rate Arc^pur prompt to decide and to choose averse 
to hesitate or to Inquire citdulous because untaught 
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by Experience rash because unacquainted with Dan- 
ger headstrong because urAubdued by Disappoint- 
ment Hence ari^ the Perils to which they are ex^ 
posed and which too often from Want of Atttmtion 

faithful Admonition precipitate them into Ruin 
^oirretrievabkj. 

By the unhap^ Excesses of liTegular Pleasure in 
Youth how many amiable Dispositions are corruptetl 
or destroyed How many rising Capacities and 
Powers are suppreia^d How many flattering Hopes 
of Parents and Friends are totan]£j|^^||||ysh€d Who 
but mii^ drop a Tear over Homan whence 

beholds that Morning which arose so bright overcast 
with such untimely Darkness that Swefetnfess of Tem- 
per which once engaged many Hearts that Modesty 
which was so prepossessing those Abilities whiclT*' 
promised extensive Usefulness all sacrificed at Mie 
Shrine of low Sensuality ami one who was formeil 
for passing through Life in the midst of Public 
Esteem cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his 
Course or sunk for the whole of it into Insignificance 
and Contempt These O sinful Pleasure are ^ thy , 
l^phies It 1^“ thus that co-opora ting with the Foe of 
God and IN^an thou degradcst Human Honour and 
blajt^t the opening Prospects of Human Felicity* 
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SECTION 2. 

EXAMPLES IN POETRl?. 

See the Key, p. 134. 

fk' • 

Where^thy true treasure Goldsayg not in me 
And not in me the Diamond Gold is poor 

The scenes ofH)U8iness tell us what are men • 
The scenes of pleasure What is all beside 

Wo then apart if wo* apart can be 
From mortal man and fortune at our nod 
The gay rich great triumphant and august 
» What are they Tlie most happy strange to say 
Convinc^^e most of human miwry 

All t)\l$ drea^ order break for whom for thee 
V jle ##|'m O madness pride impiety 

Man like the generous vine supported lives 
The stiength he gains is from th embrace he gi' 

Know Nature s children all divide her care 
The fur that warms a monarch warm d a bear 
While man exclaims see all things for my use 
See man for*miue replies a pamper d goose 
And just as short of reason he must fall 

Who thinks all made for on€' not one for jill 

• 

The Almighty from hU throne on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an honest humble heart 
All humble heart his residence pronounc d 
His second seat * * 

Bliss there is none but\inprecarious bliss 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that 
Why go a begging to contingencies 
Not gain'd with ease nor safely, iov d’if gain'd 

There is a time when toil must be preferrd 
Or joy by mistim d fondness is undone 
A man of pleasure is a man of paint 
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Tliug nature gives us let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied 


See the sole bliss Heavu could on all bestow 
Which who but feels can taste but thinks can know 
Vet poor with fortune and with learning bliint 
The bad must miss the good untaught will find 


\^liatever is is right This world tl$ true 
Was made for Ca ar but for TitUs too 
And which more blest who chain d his country say 
Or he itbose virtue sigh d to lose 9 day 

f 

Tlie first sure symptom of a mind in health 
It rest of heart and pleasure felt at home 

True haziness resides Inttbings unseen 

a 

No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad ' 

Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy 

Oh the dark days of vanity while here 
How tasteless and how terrible when gone 
Gone they ne er go when past they haunt us still 

Father of light and life Thou good suflreme 
O teach me what is good Teach me thyself 
Save me ^om folly vanity and vice 
From ev ry low pursuit and fetid my soul 
With knowledge conscious peace and virtue pure 
Sacred substantial never fading bliss 

♦ ♦ r * 

If I am right tUy grace impart 
♦ /* 
Still in the right to stay. 

If I am wrong Oh teach my heart 

To find that better way 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
Or impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has denied 
Or aught tby goodness lent 
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O lost to virtue lost to manly thought 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul 

. . • 

Who thinR it solitude to be alone 
Communion sweet communion large and high 
Our reason guardian angel and our God • 
rhen nearest these when others most remote 
And all ere long shall be remote but these 

* ^ 

Benevolence. 

God lovee from whole to parts b» human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake 
^ As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake 
The centre mov d a circle straight succeeds 
Another stilkand still another spreads 
Friend parent neighbour first it will embrace 
His country next and next all human race 
Wide and more wide th o erflowings of the mind 
Take ev ry creature in of ev ry kind 
Earth smiles around with boundless bounty*blest 
And Heav n beholds its image in his breast 

Happiness. 

Know then this truth enough for man to know 

Virtue alone is happifiess below 

The only point where human bliss stands sfil! 

And tastes the good without the fall to 
• • • • 

Where only merit constant pay receives 

Is blest in what it lakeland w^hat it gives 

The joy unequalld if its end it gain 

And if it lose attended with no pain 

Without satiety tho e er so blest 

And but more relish d as the more distAsed 

1'he brt)adest mirth unfeeling folly wears 

Less pleasing far than virtue s very tears 
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Good from each object fh>m each place acqiiir d 
For ever exercis d yet never tir d 
Never elated while one man s oppress d 
Never dejected while another s blest 
And wheiLe no wants no wishes can remain 
Since but to wish more Virtue is to gain. ^ 

Gi^atiiude. 

. When all thy mercies O my God 
My rising soul sur^^eys 
Transpoited with the view Im lost 
« In wonder love and praise 

0‘ how «N>r<la equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 
That glows within my ravish d heart 
But thou canst read it there 

Thy providence wy life sustain d 
And all my wants redress d 
When in the silent womb 1 lay 
And bung upon the breast 

To all my weak complaints and cries 

fu 

Thy mercy lent an ear 
Ere^yet my feeble thoughts had learui 
To form themaelves in pray r 

Unnumberd comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow d 
Before my infant heart conceiv d 
From whom those comforts f ow d 

When in the slippVy paths of youtl 
With heedless steps I ran 
Thine arm unseen convey d me safe 
And led me uo to ’man 
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Through h’n 
It gently 

And through the pleasing snares of vice^ 
More to be fear d than they 

When worn with sickness oft hast thou 
^ith health renew d my face 

And when in sm and sorrow sunk 
Reviv d my soul with grace 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
^ Has made my cup run o er 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store 

Ten Ltiouband precious gifts 

My daily thanks ^ploy 

Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy 

Through ev ry period of my life 
Thy goodness 1 11 pursue 

And after death in distant worlds 
The gTorioub theme renew 


ddeff' 



S|no». 

I, and death 


clear dte^ way 
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When nature fails and day and nighty 
Divide thy wonfs no more 
My ever grateful heart O Lord 
Thy mercy shall adore 

Through all eteniity to thee 
A joyful song I H raise 
For O eternity s too short 
Tq utter all thy praise 

The Voyage of Life.» 

Self flatter d unexperienc d high in hope 

When young with sanguine cheer and streamers gay 
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We cut our cable launch into the world 

And fondly dream each wiiCd and star our friend 

All in some darling enterprise embark d 

But where is he can fathom its event 

Amid a multitude of artless bauds 

Ruin s sure perquisite her lawful prize • 

Same steer aright but the black blast blows hard 
And puffs them wide of hope With hearts of proof 
Full against wind and tide soma win their way 
And when strong effort has deserv d the port 
And tugg d it into view tis won tis lost 
Though strong their oar still stronger is their fate 
They strike and while they triumph they expire 
la stress of weather most some sink outr^< 2 :ht 
O er them and o er their frames the billows close 
To morrow knows not they were ever bom 
Others a short memorial leave behind 
Like a flag floating when the bark s ingulf d 
It floats a moment and is Sf'en no more 
One Cesar lives a thousand are forgot 
How few beneath auspicious planets horn 
With swelling sails make good the proinis d port 
With all their wishes freighted Yet ev n these 
Freighted with all their wished soon complain 
Free from misfortune not from nature free 
They still are men and when is man secure 
As fatal time as storm The rush of years 

Beats down their strength tbeir numberless escapes 

* 

In ruin end and now their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victor s brow 
What pain to quit the world just made tlieir own 
'4‘heir nests ^o deeply down d and built so high 
Too low they build who build beneath the lUrs 
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Exercises to promos Perspicuous - 

AND ACCURATE WRITING. 

• % 

M 

First, wUA resptclL to single words and phrases, 

* \ 



CHAPTER I. 

Containing violations of the Rules if VtAlty. • 

Orammar, p. 274. Key, p. 141. 

We should l» employi^ ^ailily io doing good.^ 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferior; and, in this instance, 

5 no ways to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and timelily aflbrded. 

For want o( employment,* he streamed idly about 
he fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, and godUy 
n the world. • 

He was long indisposed, and at length died ’of 
-he hyp. ^ ^ ^ 

That word follows the general rule, and takes 
ilie penult accent • 

He was an extra genius, and attracted much at- 
tention. 

• • 

The hauteur of Florio was ‘very disgraciou^ anfl 
disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

He cllarged me with want of resolution, in the 
ivhich he was greatly mistaken. 
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. They hare manifested g|eat candidness in all \ 
transaction. . * 

'The Batandness of the thought greatly recm 
mende^^ • 

^ The importance, as well as the authentjcalness 
the books, has been clearly displayed. 

It is difficult to discover the ypirit°aDd intendmei 
of some laws. . 

The disposition which he e^dubited^ was both nr 
natural and incomfortable. 

His^ natural severity ren4«red him a very impc 
pular speaker. 

The disqui^tndss of mirid, made his station an' 
VI ealdi far frotin bein g eiivk*bte. ^ 

I received the gift #Jth pleasur^i but I shteitl noi 
gladlier resign it. 

Tbfeise are the things higblicst kftportant to thi 
grovring age. 

It grieveth me to look over so many Hank leaves 
in the bodfc of my life. ^ 

It repenteth roe that I have so long walked M tb< 
p^ihs of foil/. 

Mediinks I am not mistaken in an opinion^ whici 
I'have so well considered. 

They thought it an important subject^ and the 
question was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speech^ bewrayeth thee; for thou art a Gal- 
lilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which 
mayL injure our neighbour : peradventure they are 
the olfipring ot calumny,, oar misapprehension. 

The gardens wei^ voM of simplicity and elegance; 
and exhibited much that was glarinjsr and bizarre. 
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^ i* 1 . * 

1 

Coniaming violations of ^ Propriety. 

p. At}', p. N9.;, 

SSCTIOM 1. 

^ Avoid Taw eig>restiotu, 

1 HAD as lief do it myself, 9S persuade anoii|)er to 
ilojt. * 

* Of the ^U8tne§s. of his laeasures he convinced his 
;>pponei|j||r ^ Moment, 

He i^^not a whit better thah those whun he so liber* 
dily condemns. 

He stands upon security, and will not ligate him 
iill it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is very 
diilerent from the common acceptation. . 

The favourabfe moment should -be embraced for 
he does not hold long in one mind. ^ ^ 

He exposed himself #> much amongst tii^ people, 
ihat he had like to have gotten one or two broken 
lieads. 

, He was fery dexterous in* sihelling out .the views 
md des%ns of others. 

If his education was but a little taken care of, be 
night be very useful mnongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with h:df an ‘eye, tfie 
difficulties to which his conduct exposer^ him. 

If I haj^n to have a little leisure upon my hands 
o-morrow, I intend to pay them a short visitv 
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* ' / 

This perfonoaoce is much at one with the other. 

.The scene was new, an<f he was seised with'wor 
derment at all he saw. 

SSCTIOK 2. 

; Sfj^ly wards that are wanting.^ 

' * Grammar, p, 276. K*ey, pb. 144. 

Let us consider the works of nature and art, witj 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a trieatise on the interests of the 
^ soul and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, acct/rtl- 
ing as they more or less resemble those of art. 

' The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this 
island. • « 

For^wme centuries, tihere was a constant inter" 
course between France and England, by the domi- 
nions we possessed there, and the conquests we made. 

He is impressed with a true sense of that function, 
when chosen from a regard to the ijfiterests of piety 
and virtue. 

^ The wise and foolish, the virtuous and the vile, 
the learned and ignorant, S.he temperate and pro- 
Tfligate, mu^ often, like the wheat and tares, be 
blended together. ' I 

SECTION 3. * 

In the same sentence, be carefiil net to ttse the same 
ward too frequerUly, nor in different senses, 

* ^ Grammar, p. 277. Key, p. 144. 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot 
give more convincing arguments, than^ this plain 
man offered. 
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They were persons of very moderate intellects, * 
even .before they were inl^aircd by flteir passions* 

True wit is nature dressed to advwtage; and yet 
some works have more wit than d^^em good* 

The sharks, who prey i^Km th^ inaftver^ of 
young hefrs, are more pardonable &an those* who 
trespass upon tl^ good those^ who treat 

them with great confidence and re8pd:;t 
Honour teaches us pro^lyfe i^pect ourselves, , 
and to violate no right or privilege of ofur neigh- 
bour r it l^s us to support the feeble, to relieve 
thf». distressed, and to scorn to be governed by de% 
grading and injurious|tpa^oa4a; and yet we isee 

honour is the^nqtive which urges the destroyer to 

'■ si ^ ’ * 

take tlje life of his friend, • : 

He will be always with you, to support and ctan- * 
fort you, and in some measure to succeed your la- 
bours ; and he will also be with all his faithful mi- 
nisters, who shall wicceed you in fiis service* 

• SKCTIOU'I* 

Avoid the injudkiaut ute ted^kaljerms *. 

• t ^ 

Grammar, 277. Key, p. 145. 

‘ Most of our hands, were asleep in dieir birthk, 
when the yessel shipped a sea,^ that carried away our 
ai A 

•• Tlie examplea under this section, and perhaps a ^ewoihers in different 
parts of the book, may be too difficult for learners to correct without afsis> 

ance $ but as some illustration of the rules to whic;|i they relate, was re- 

* • 

quisite, they could not properly be emitfed. By an attentive perusal 
of them, and a subsequent applicatioa to tiie Teachet, or to the Kly, the 
scholar will ^lerceive the nature of the rule, and the mode in which similar 
errors may be rectified. * 
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Illi (Br^prkty. 

^ piMia<» filtd UalM^. Our deatl-lighte were iu, or 
we sbould bast#' ^ed. Cibe maia-ipast wa$ to 
tprijtiif, lltga wM^Wppe ob%4 to &sb it> and bear 
awaylwjQs^Mal 

Tbi badc % fieiy ii«R^ prioted: tlte aea^-lward' 
iog k ample aad tegmleii:, Md register ^e^t. 


•sbctiUn 6 . : , 

V>f>rdt. 

0 ',' ‘ 'S ' ' « 

Cramioar, p, 27,t»., Key, p. U6. 

, WtiEp our ii‘#ndsbtp ia jqui6idejn»},.^bow is it pos> 
sible that I should not griefs itbr b^s loss ? 

The eagJe killed the beeiv>i^ eat' her in her ,ewn < 
nest. ; , ■ ' ' 

It ipiiy iustly said) that a» laws ate better than 
the finglisb* 

The pretenders to5j>^h and refine the English 
language, have chiefly abuse's and absurd* 

ities. 

' ' .. • 

srThe English adTenturers, il^stead of reclaimmg the 

nattres from their UBCultivated manners, were gra- 
dually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and de- * 
generated from the customs of their own nation. 

It has been said, that^ not onlyWesuits can equi- 
vocate. • o ; 

You will not think that these peopiop when in- 
jured, have the least right to our protection. 

Solomon the son of David, who built the temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarcji that reigned 
over the Jewish people. 
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Solomon the son of Daxr^, who by 

Saul, was the richest n^arcb tho.,#w|* 

It is certain that all words wli 
plex ideas, may furnish matter and oivil. 

Lisias promised to his abandon his 

friends. , ."'.'Jr 

liie Divine Being hetfj^ifevonn lu ids OOrvants, 

ever liberal and £uthfy,^r *"* 

Every well mstrc|^t|0(l'«esri|^ is like a t|pqseliolder, 
who bringeth oth: of ^ tr^uie thiogs^new and 
He was wdling to spood a hundi^ or pounds 
rather than be enslaved. . • 

• Dryden makes a very handsoane observarioA, on, 
Ovid’s writing .a letter fr^Dido to .Xneai^ ip the 
followMIhpidg. ’ a 
liilpISuent associations disqualify us for. the in* 
struction or repr,oof of otlters. 


SECTIOH 6. 

Avoid unintelligible^ mdinconsUteMxvordsan^ phrases. 

, • 

Gr|tnii)i^, p*2T8. Key, p. 147,^ 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece 
of magnificeDce and p<^p, but I think, iioj^ Iktle h 
all this to satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea^ of 
immortal soul* 

’ A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says^ 

Ye^hen that flood in ite own depth was drown’d, 

• It left behind it false and slipp’ry grooibck 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is 
not qualified for a bust, who has not a golbd d€al*of , 
wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculcus side of his 
character.# 
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And BeEaleel made the layer of brass, and the foot 
of it of brass, the looking-glasses of the women. 

, 4e6pt ft lower <leep 

Still, tbreftttog tojicvoiir me, opeus wide. 

, v/ , r 

'• sieii0N*7, * 

. Avoid all it^d$and phrases, as are not adapted 
to the ideas you mean to ammadcate ,•< or which are less 
signijicant l|jp otkers, of those ideas. 

OrtfmfiWt p. U8. 

I4o ^8S than two scholars havo been edu* 

' rated ill that ^hoojls . 

^ The ^atteni^^ hw'cvcr laudable, was found to 
impracticable. ^ r‘' 

He is our mutual beneOMor, and deserrl^ur re- 
* ftpect and obedience,! ■ . ^ 

' . VJvacity is often promo^4» presenting a sej^ 
sible object to the mind, instead of an intelligible 

They bioke down the banks, and the country 
f 000 overflown. ; , ' 

The garment was decently fornied, ®and sown veiy 
neatly. 

The house is a cold one, |pr it halt a north ex- 
position* 

The propositicai, for ^each of us to relinquish some- * 
thing, was ccmplied mth, and produced a cordial^ 
reconcilement. ' 

Though learned, well bred; and tiiough well bred, aiacere ; 

Modestly bold, and humanly severe* 

A fop is a risible .charicteiv pi eveiy one^s view 
but his own. . , . 

An action that excites laughter, without, any mix- 
ture of conteny[>t, may hie called a ridiculous action. 
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' -1 

It is difficult for him to speak tht^ sentetlt^ to- 
gether. . f , ^5 . . . 

By this expression, I do. piiOt what some 

persons annex to it. * ' 

The negligence of timejypi^aiition was the cause 
of this ^eat loss. 

All the sophism which has been employed,^ canrto. 
obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should jJways* be »o managed, ,as to re- • 
member that the only end of it is iruth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not set up at all, 
d>ut was obliged to lay continually in bed. ^ • 

A certain prince, it is said, when he inyaded the 
Egyptians, placed, in the front of his army, a num* 
ber qf cats and other animals, which were worship- 
ed by those people. * A reverence for these phaih- 
toms, made the Egyptians lie down their arms, and 
become an easy concpiest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such an h 
august cause is supposed to take in our concerns, is 
a source of consolation. 

And when they had kindled afire in the midst of 
the hall, and were se| down together, jf^et^r set down 
among them. , 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and people 
of Rome, under the emperors, the wit and elo- 
queilbe of the age were wholly turned into pane- 
•gyric. - • . 

The refreshment came in seasonably, before they 
were laid down to rest. „ . ‘ • • ^ 

We speak that we do know, aivl testify that wa 
have sqpn. - ; . , 

They shall flee as the ca'gle that hasteth to cat. 
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^ Tie widfead no loea purpueth: bet the 

«£ou. ( 



_ A'cc^iililii^ere.ext^^ 

' Wu waotii^ tben wat fuan design’d. 

, tr ' 

whii Twliap^/Jtar be wa* killed by a 


• strordf 



le began 

to himadf fdieted. 

^0 pldce Rp;,c^b^ect,i}^^ to him roid of 
beauty. ‘ . ^ 

''jrhe# we feti into a ptsmn’* coaversation, the first 
tlung we i3Mald.con8ider,'is, fhe intehtiou of it 

Oidiliio diaeotdred the tel^cope ^ Herrey iiiTented 
the circdlatioD of the blood. . ' 

, Philip found an obstacle* to the htanaging of the 
Athenians^ from. die nature of fheir dispositions; btit.<^** 
the eloquence 'bf DaiiostheneP was the greatest difl 
ttS.' 

lit is rigorous in his life ; a judge, ansl^ 
in his sentences. " , ■ 

- c 

A candid man avows his mistake, and is forgiven; 
t patriot acknowledges his opposition to a bad mi- 
lister, and is sqiplauded. f 

We have eulaiiged our family and expenses; and 
ncreased our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, "we may be taught ' to mend 
irhat is erroneous and de&ctiv^. *' 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment,' 
rben that which is mortal passes away; when that 
i(hich is miitable dies<r and when that which be 
new tb be transient, begins to change. 
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• CHi^PTER|f‘ 

Containing violations 

^ Gnonmar, y p. I51f 

• V'--' ' ' r ^ 

This great polittckffi difisted from, aadrenotmced 
his designs, whoi lif jfodmd them impracticable. 

He was of so hig^ and mde|)endent a spirit, that . 
be abhorred and dented being in debt , J 

Though raised to an exalted station, was a 
kpattem of piety, virtue, and relij^on. ^ . * *, 

The human body may^ be divided into head, 
ini' limbs/^nd vitals-? /!: 

^ Hjs end soon approacIWd; and he died with great* 
courage and fcHftitude* 

He was a man of so J3iu(;h pride and vanity, that 
he despised the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence; and 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption. 

This man,* on all occasions, treated his inferiors 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be nc^ regularity or orSe^ in the" life 
and conduct of that man, who does ^not give and 
allot a due share of his time, to retirement and 
reflectio»i. • • 

8tich equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark 
. a formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote' from dis* 
content, keeps a kind of daylight in his mind, 
excludes every gloomy prospect, ayd filU it ^ith a 
steady^nd perpetual serenity. 

•• H6 
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" ’'u ' 'y 

Secot^ly; . promote perspicvity and 

; accwroiyf with to the construction of 

Sciences. t, :; , . • 


CHAPTER r* 

Containing sentences in which the Clear- 

ness are vioiated. 

Grammar^ p.267« p. 13d, 

SECTIOJf. L ‘ 

, In the position qf 4^verhs. 

Hehce the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking raaiiag^ so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that virtue is 
its own reward?” , 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
been wholly u,pknown ? 

Not to eiaspeiate him, I only spoke a very few 
words. * . 

The works of art receive a great advantage, from 
the resemblance which they have to those of nature, 
because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to ^ve some account of those, 
practices, anciently used on such occ^ions, and only 
discontinued tbrdugh the neglect and degeneracy 
of'laterTimcs. , 
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Sixtus the fourth was, if 1 ihtstake 
collector of books at lelst. 

If Louis XIV, was not the ^mtest dicing/ be wai 
the best actor of majesty, at tiat ever filkiS a 
throne. , ' /* 

Thes« forms of conreraatton, by degrm multi,, 
plied and grew troybl^me. 

* Nor does this false n^esty expose us only to such 
actions as are indismc^, *l^uf very often to such as • 
are higJily criminal. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any . 
^single object, but largeness of a whole view. • 

I was engage formerly in that business, but 1 
never shall b^again <M)ncerned in it. 

We do those things ifaquerttly, which we repent * 
of afterwards. ; * 

By doing the same thing it often becomes ha- 
bitual. . . 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, w^re 
prone to idolatry. , 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 

his power for the gratification solely of his passions. 

s 

I 

SECTION 2, • , 

» 

In the ppsition of circuvistances, aiy^of partiaikir 
^ members. 

• Grammar, p. 288. Key, p*. 153, • 

The cmbarrasMiients of the artificer, rendered 
the progress very slow of the work. ^ ♦ 

He found the place replete with wonders, of 
which fle proposed to solace himself with the con- 
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‘tempfetl'on, if he ehouW oever be able to accomplish 
Jiis'flight • f 

J JThey are;iij|r oi^gaged in a study, of which they 
hive iojig wished to h^ow the usefulness. 

' This was an'undcrthlnag, which, in the execution, 
,ptdved as ira|»acticable, as had turned out every 
other of their peniicio'us, yitidboitiTe schemes. 

Be thought that the presbyS^ Would aom» become 
more dangerous to the n^^istVates, than had ever 
been t^e prelatical clergy. 

Frederitik, seeing it was impossible to truW, with 
saifety, his life in their hands, was obliged to take 
the 'Mahometans for his guard. ir 

The emperor refused' to convert at ojjce, the truce 
into a definitive treaty. 

r 

However, the miserable remains were, in the 
night, taken down. ■ . 

I have settled the raeafflng^of those pleasures of ! 
the imagination, which are life subject of my pre- 
sent undertaking, by my of introduction, in this 
paper; and endeavoured tp recommend the pursuit 
of those pleasures to my readers, by several consi- 
derations: J shall examine the, several sources from 
whence these pleasures are derived, in my next 
paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, ix\ his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his readier 
poem, or a prospect, where hfe particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtle disquisitions; and ad- 
mieis him to pursue studies that fill the mind with 
splendid and illustrious objects, as history, poptry, 
and ccmtemplations of nature. 

If the English reader would see the noUon ex* 
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plained at large, he may hpd it in Locke’s ^ay 6 b • 
the Human Understandipg. 

Fields of corn form a prospect j ' and if 

tlie ^valks were a little t^n that die l;)etweea 

them, they wpuld .tegularity, and* 

eleganca , - • , 

Though rdigioa yaj^ed bring us under some 
restraints, the^ a*e. tollable, ^ tmly so, 
hut desirable on the -wholp. 

I have confioe4 jJiyself to those methods for the 
advancement of pfety> which are in the powei: of a 
prince, limited like by a ^rkt execution 
2 laws. 

This momingj when one of the gay females was 
loom^l^er some hoodsamd ribands^ brought by lier « 
jitijwonian, with great care and diligence, I employed* 
no less in examining the box which contained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpe- 
tual intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing 
upon credit, where fraud is i>ermitted or connived 
at, or has no law to punish it, the honest dealer is 
often undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

Though energetic brevity is ^ not adfJpted alike to 
every subject, we ought, to avoid its contrary, on 
every occasion, a languid redundancy of words. * It 
is proper^ to be copious sometimes, but never to be 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for 
aught I know, as it has been often represented, 
in the middle point, from whence ,a deviation leads, 
on the otie hand, to tyranny,’ and, on the other, to 
anarchy. 

Haynig already shown how the fancy is affected 
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’ by the TOrte of nature^ and afterwards considered, 

^ both the. works of ^nature and of art, how ■ 

%iey mutually a^st and complete each other, in 
forming suck scenes and prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholders; I shall in this 
•'paper "throw together some leflections, &c. ® 

Let but one great, brave# dfianterest^, active man 
^ arise, and he will be. received, venerated, and 
^ followed ^ 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, 
and shiness. 

“I'he scribes made it their profession to teach and. 
to study the law of Moses* 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crirfes and evils, 
and saps the foundation of evor^ virtue* i 

The ancient laws of Rome were, so far from < 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they " 
would not allow him to be bound, or. even to be 


whipped. 

His labours to acquire ^knowledge have been pro- 
ductive of great satisfaction and success. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, virtue, , 
justice, ancUuodesty. * ^ 

His favour or disapprobation was governed by the 
failure. or success of an enterprise. 

He did every thing’ in his power to Serve - 
benefactor; and had a gratefiil sense of the beiiefite 
received. ' 


Many persons give evident proof, that either they 
do not feel the p6wer ,of the principles of religion, 
or tha<j they do not believe’ them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater tjian that 
of a common servant; if he prove negligent ; so the 
^^s^dR^'!b7■ wtP V 
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The comfort annexed to goodness is tlie pi<3su 
Dian’s strength. It inspires his zeal. It attaches hi^ 
heart to religion. It aCcelettttes his prog^resft; 
supports his constancy. 

* SECTIOM S. 


In the dispoktionqf'ike relatme pronmau, which, 

what, whose, and all those particles, which express the 
connexion qf the parti qf speech with one another. 


Grammar, p. 391. I^ey, p. 157. 


, These are the master’s rules, who must 


ad been the aethoi^of it.. . * 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicabfe to 
le point 

The Frencii marched ||recipitately as to an assured 
ict9ry; whereas the English advanced very slowly, 
ad discharged such flights of arrows, as did great 
execution. When they drew near the archers, per- 
ceiving that they wyre out of breath,* they charged 
them with great vigour. 

He was taking a view, from a window,’ oT tlw 
cathedrsd in Lichfield/ where a partjiof the royalists 
ha<Wortified themselves; 

. We no where with a more splendid or 

pleasing show in nature, than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the snn,^^ w^ich is 
wholly made up of those different stjiins of light, that 
show ^emselves in clouds of a di&rent mtuation. 

There will be found a*round millioik'Of. queatures 


The^attacked ^Northumberland’s house, whom 
th|||||P||||^ dUfUh. 

TOe laboured to his mmbterin ruin, who 
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' in h«man figtwe, tiu:^ughoQt this kingdom, whose 
whoio Bid)si8teBce;,41te. 

It is tfaii custei^ «S the lAahometans, if they see 
my printed or written pap^ upon the gronnd, to 
Eidce it up, «nd {Mjtftfly, as not knowing 

^ it may ointaip some jMGhrpf their Alcoran. 

:The ^ys pf natiisp^ ,^, whgit lord Bacon 
itjde? his «^>bw^,s,’ Civil l^ws ^ire 

il^ys imperfect;' and often d^dyctiops from 
them, or appliddioim of th^;'^’ha;^, '’Aey stand, in 
many instances, in dirert opposltmii to them. 

“It has not a word, says Pope, but what the aufttor' 
religiously thinks, in it. * 

Many act so directly contrary to;this*tDetndd,Ch^, 
from a habit of sdving timfc and ps^er, which ‘hey 
icquired at the university, they write in so diminn* 
.ive a manner, that they can hardly read what they 
uve written. * 

Thus I have fkiriy given you my own opinton, as 
well as that of a great majority of both houses here, 
'elating to this weighty affair? upon which liam 
;0Aftdent you may securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth frean tie earliest period of 
ife, wrho has been well educated, we shall perceive 
he wisdom of the maxims here recommended, 
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CHAPTER n. 

Containing $mtences in whi^ the iides ^ Unity 
e^e violated. 

GraiQiiMM*» p. Kef, p. 159« 

# 

SECTION 1. 

During the c^te <2f the sentence, the scend" ih(mt4 he 

choiK^gf^ as little as possible* 

• * 

A SHORT time after this injtwy, he came to him- 

self; and the next day, they put him on board a 
.ship, which conveyed him first to Coritftb, • apd 
thence to the island of JSgina. > 

The Britonq, daily harassed by cruel inroads from 
the Piets, were fo^ed tS^al) in the Saxons for their * 
defence; who consequently reduced the greater part* 
of the island to their own power; drove the Britons 
into the most remote and mountainous parts; and Uw 
rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, 
became wholly Saxons. . 

By eage^n^ss of temper, and precipitancy of indul* 
genoe, men forfeit ail the advantages which patience 
would have procured^ and, by this mesfiis^ the oppo- 
site evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise docs not only aflbet the 
gross of mankind, who take tiieir notion ofifharactets 
trurirthe learned; but also the hetter sort must, by 
.this means, loseusome'part at least pf their desire of 
fame, when they find it promiscuously bestowed on 
the meritorious and undeseiwing. . ^ 

All the precautions of prudence, moderation, add 
condescension, which Eumcnes employed, were in- 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
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' and of exHngaishing their jealousy ; and he must 
have lehonnced his merit andVirtue which occasioned 


it, to have been capable of appeasing them. 

He who "performs every employment in its due 
placd and season, tti^rs no part of time to escape 
^without profit; mid thus bis days become mldtiplied ; 
and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

Desires of pleasure usb^ in temptation, and the 
growth of disorderly passions is forwarded. 


SECTIOM %- 

_ C' 

Wc should never crotvd into one sentence, things wkic/t 

have so little common, that thejf obtdd bear to be divided 

into ttoo or three seatenceSi , 

' - ' y 

Orammari p. ^4. Key, pvlCO. . ‘ 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good ; but he was a man of great expense. ^ 

In this uneasy state, both of his public aitd^ pri- 
vate life, Cicero was of^essed by a new and deep 
aflfliction, the death of his bcloTed daiughter Tull ia; 
which happened sc^ after her divorce from Dola- 
bella; whost mannas and humours were entirely 
disagreeable to hen ^ 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy fet,^rs of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating island^, with arms which 
withstand the crystal rock ; ‘ whilst others, that of 
themselves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man, whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, 
should make £W mindful of his privilege of reason ; 
and force him humbly to adore the gi^eat Composer 
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of these wondrous frames, and the Author of his* 
own superior wisdom. * 

1 single Strada out among riio modems, because 
he had the foolish jwesumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write histoiy himself ; msd. my friend will 
forgive 'this diort excursion in honour oT a favourite 
writer. 

• ' • • t 

Boast not tbyself of to-mojTow; thou knbwest 
not what a day may bring forth : and, for the same, 
reason, despair not of to-morrow ; for it may bring 
fo^y^r^pMcl as well as evil; which is a ground for not 
vexing thyself with imaginary fears; for* the m- 
pending black cloud, which is regarded with so 
much dread^> may pass by harmless : or though it 
should discharge the ^rm, yet before it breaks,* 
thou mayst be lodged in that lowly mansion whicfi 
no storms ever touch. 


SECTION 3. 

shoiddmke^ clear of a)l uimeassaty parenthms. 

Grammat, p.Si96. Key, p. 161. 

DisAFPOiNTMENT^will often faappen*t(^ the l^est and 
wisest men, (not through any imprudence of theirs* 
nor even through the malice or ill design^ of otliers; 
but merely in consequence ®f some of those cross in- 
cidents of life trhich could not be foreseen,) and 
sometimes to the wisest and best concerted plans. 

Without some degree -of patience exercised under 
injuries, (as offences and retaliations' would qpcceed 
to one another in endless train,} Jiuman life would' 
b^rej^dered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to-mofrow* {for to-morrow is not 
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' yocka ; thoitigli you slioaid lire to enjoy k, you 
must not orerload it with a burden not its .own,) what 
reason ansd conacieAoe tcH you ought to be performed 
to-day. 

We mdst uo^ imn^iie that' t h e r e Ss, in true teli- 
^giow, arty tl^ng which ovettaate the mind x^ith sul- 
len gloom and melancholy austeri^* ^(for false ideas 
may be entertained of religion, as ftdae and hnper-, 
. feet coAce^ioBs of tirtae ha*e^ often prevailed in 
the world,) or wliioh derogates from that esteem 
^ which men are generally disposed to yield to ex- 
errpfisry* virtues 


ctfAP'ftR nr. 

Vontamit^ sentences ^ in which the rules Jhr pro- 
moting the Strength of a sentence are violated. 

Grammar, p. 29*7. Key, p. 163. 

saacTioS L • 

TAc first rule for proniOting ike strength' tjf a sentence, is, 
to prune it all redundant vxp'ds 'and members. 

it is ^ OKrtithB ago, since t prid a visit to my rO- 
lathW ' ■ 

Saapend yout censure' ro kng, till your judgment 
o«f the subject chn be wisely foiined. ‘ 

The reason why hte acted ip the manner he did, 
was not foHy expiained. ' 

If I were to give a reason for their looking so 
vteSt, it .tmidd be because they rise early. 

If I kmstake not, I think he is improved bpth ^in 
knowledge and bdanviour. " 
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Those tvTO boys appear to be both equal in (Capacity. 
Whenever he sees ilte, he always inquires ctm* 
oferning his friends. • 

The reason ^ his ttxidact will be adebnnted foi 
in the conclusion this parratire., * ^ 

I hope lasnt time that 1 shall ever pet so 

imprudently. , ' , Y 

The reason his sodden d^rture, w^’on ac^ 
count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gain^. uotlung farther by -this step, 
but only to ssup^ ^ir misery. , ^ 

^ I have here supposed that the reader is ac^ainted 
with that great raoderit discovery, which is, at pre- 
sent, universally acknowledged .by all the inquirers 
into naftural philosophy. •, 

There are few words in the English language, 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircam- 
scribed sense, than those of the fhnOy and tbo ' 
gination. , . 

I intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my followtng speculatitws, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the soh^ upmt Which 1 
proceed. ^ ^ 

Commend me to an argument that, li^ a 
there is no fence against it 
HoW many are there, by^^om these tidings of 
|oo<lmew8 were netOr heard! 

. These' points have be^ illustrated .ih so plain and 
evident a manner, that the perusal the boede bas 
given me pleasure and smhd’action. . , ' 

However clear and obtious tim coqdnct which he 
ought to have pursued* he had not courage and ri^ 
solution to set about it • 
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I was much moved on this occasion, and left tht 
place full of a great msmy sd ious reflections. 

. They ^ of those that rebel ajg^nst the light; 
they know "not the ways thereoi^ nor d>ide in the 
paths thereof.' “ 

I This measure may afford some prc^t, and furnish 
some amusement 

By a multiplicity and variety wo^i^ the thoughts 
and sentiments are not set off and accommodated; 
but, like. David dressed out and equipped in Saul’s 
armou^ they are encumbered and oppressed. 

„ Althbugh he was closely occupied with the affiiirs 
of the nation, nevertheless he did not neglect the u” 
concerns of his friends. - . 

Whereas, on the other h^.d, supposing that secrecy 
had been enjoined, his conduct was very culpable. 

, Less capacity is required for this business, but 
more time is necessary. 

, He did not mention Leonora, nor that her fat her 
was dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with such 
rage, that, being eager only to assaU, and thought* 
less of makihg any defence, they both fell dead upon . 
the field together. 

1 shall, in the first' place, begin with remarking- 
the. defects, %nd shalj then proceed afterwards to 
describe the excellences, of this plan of educatiw^i**'^'*''*^ 

Numberless qrders of beipgs, which are to u$ un- 
known, people the wide ea^t of the 'universe. 

His exti^aordinary beauty was such, that it struck 
observers with admiration. 

S. “ 

Hioagfat and language act and react upon each 
othdrinutually. ' ; 
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Tbeir iateresto were depeadeht upm, and 
rably connected with eaSh other. 

While yoa etnpli^ att the dreofliiiqi^ion and 
vigilance which reason can anggest. leii yodr piii^ers, 
at the same titne, oontwHaQy aaoend to^reh for 
support stod aid. 

• 8SCTI0N2»' 

I%e m^ndridefor promoting icfamieiL^-. 

is, to attend porticuUu^ toihe use oc;pidiiifhNr«, rela- 
tives, and ali ^ particles est^phj/ui far tramitiiM pad 

connexion. ' . • 

Qrammari p.SOO. Ke]r< p. 165. 

The enemy^aid, 1 will pursue/ and I Will OTOr* 
take, and X will divide ihd apoil. 

W£Ue the earth remaineth, seedtime and hafrdst, 
cold, heat, gammer, winter,* day mtd inght, BhaB>hot 
cease. 

A maif should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wjde as possible, that he 
may retire intt> them with s^ety, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would dm blush tO 
take. Of this nature ^re those of the imagifiatiou. 

The army was composed of Grechu^s, Carians, 
Lyciaas, Pamphylians, and Phrygians. ' ’ ' 

The body of this animal was itrdingt add propdr- 
tiuutoble, and beax^fiil. 

. There is nothing whic*h primiotes. h^wledge more 
than steady ap|>licati<Mi, and a habit of observation. 

, Though virtue borrows no assistance'firem, yet 
may often be accompanied by, the .advantages of 

<• _. , ■ 1 ,'r 

mrtune. 

The knowledge he has acquired, and the habits of 
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appllctttion he possesses, will probably render him 
very usefid. 

Their idlaiess/and their luxOry and pleasures, their 
crimintd deOds, and their inanodenrte passions, and 
their timidity and baseness of mind, have dejected 
' them to such a degree, as to make them w^ry of life. 

1 wps .greatly affected, intomuch that I was obliged 
to leave the place, notwithstanding that my assist- 
ance had been presslngly solicited. 

I strenuously opposed those measures, and it was 
not in^my power to prevent them. 

• I yielded to his solicitations, whilst I perceived tbs 
necessity of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes, Providerfce has designed 
our state to be checkerecJwith pleasure and ps^jn. In 
this manner let us receive it, and make the best of • 
what is appointed to be our lot 

In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind 
with useful knowledge, With good principles, and 
virtuous dispositions. ♦ And therefore they .remain 
entire, when the days <rf trouble come. 

He had piade considerable advances in knowledge^ 
but he wus very young,'" and /laboured under several 
disadvantages. 

V 

SECTION S. 

The third nde for promoting the strength, of a diWtence, 
is, to dispose the capital word, or words, so ilutt they 
muy make the greatest impression. 

' Grammar^ p. 303. Key, p. 167. 

a have considered the subject with a good deal of 
attention, upon which 1 was desired to colipnunicate 
my thoughts. 
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Whether . H choice altogether unexc'cptionabte> ' 
has, in any coontry, been made, seems donbtfuL < ■ 
Let us endeayour to establish to oumdves an ia- 
terest in .Kim, vbo Mds the reius.of. the Whole crea*' 
tion in hiSihauds. „ ' , 

Virgilf- who has cast the whole systeiii ef platonitf, 
philow^hy, Bo^ fsar,as it relates, to the soijl of man, 
into beautiful allegoriet, iu the sixth botdc .()f hit 
^Ineid, gives us the.punishment, &c. 

And Philip the fourth was obliged, at last, , to Con* 
elude a peace, on terms r^iignantto bis ioc^inatiou, 
•to that of his people, to the intent of Spain, ‘and to 
that of all Europe, in the Pjrrenean treaty. 

It appear^ithat there are, by a late calculation, 
upwards of fifteen mihfims of inhabitants, in Qreat 
Britain and Ireland. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
education, may be, and too often are, drawn by the 
temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregtilarities, when they come 
forward into* the great world, it is ever with reluc- 
tance and compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue still continifps. • 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in ppic 
poetry, I doubt whether a single instance could be 
given of this species of cOmpositidn, in any Ian- 

• Some of bur mbst eminent writers have made us< 
of this platonic notion, as far as it regards the sub- 
sistence of' our affections after death; with 'gr^ai 
beauty and strength of reason. • • 

Meilt of the best sense have bera touched, mor< 

12 
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or 1^, whhlliese g!<OTmdleM horrors and presages of 
fiiturhy, upon surveying the most indif^nt worics 
of natuite. ‘ ‘ ' 

He that tioaMth m liie ntone of the Lend, is blessed. 

' V'Every tme that puts on the appearance of good- 
' atm, 18 not g^. ^ ^ 

And Ehas Moses appeared to them. 

Where nreyonr felhen? .somI do ^ prophets live 
forever? ' . 

We came to oar journey's end at last, with rto 
smah 'didicalty, after much fatigue, tiirough deep 
and bad weather. 

Virgil ^8 justly oontewted with Homer, the praise 
of judgm^t, but Ms iaventimi reiaetit» >yet tmii* 
vailed. “ ' 

Let us employ our crhiclsm on oruseHes, instead 
of being critics on others. 

Jlet us implore 8tq)erk>r asristance, for cabling ui 
to act well our own part, leaving others to be judged 
by Him who searcheth the heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised 
iu tyrannkid sway for a while, may subside by 
degrees. « ,r 

. Tb is fallaeious art debars us fr(»a enjoying life, 
instead of lengthening it. ^ 

Indulging oiirs^ves^ ih imaginary enjoyment8^^j)|»» 
ten deprives us of reid ones. 

How wilt that nobleman be able to conduct him- 
self, when reduced to poverty, who TuaO educated 
opiy to magnificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly pvoper that a man shoid(j bo acquainted 
with a variety of tilings, of which the utility is 
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above a child's ccai^reheiiAoa: but it it aeoessary a ' 
child shodd learn ever^ tluRg it b^ooves a aoaa ta, 
kaour;: or. j&it.eTen possible? • 

When they fidl into sudden, difficohiesj they arc 
less perplexed ^an others in the like cfrcumstaiK^; 
and when they encounter dangers, -they sun less < 
alarmed. , 

,Fw all your action^ you ipustheieaner givena 
account, and particujarly for the employments of 
youth. . 

S 4 

MCTIOH 4s 

The /ottrihrtdefarpromoling the Strength qf fences, 
U, that a ooeAersuserHm^rpnpesiiion should never 
come ttfter a stronger onef tend that, Sxiken our soiAnoc 
consists of ttvo members, the longer thoidd, generally, be 
the concluding one, ' > , . . . . “i; 

Orainmar, p. 306. Sisjr, p. .l69. 

Charitv' breathes' long sufl&nng to enemies, 
courtesy to strangers, habituaj kindness towards 
friends. 

Gentleness ou^ht to difiSse itself ovet our whole 
behaviour, to form <^r address, and reflate our 
•speech. 

The propensity to look forward, iut^. iik, is uw 
. grossly- abused, and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of n vutuobs and pious life, will 
prove the bent preparation -for .immortality, for eld 
age, and death. ‘ 

Thaie rules are intended fo teach young ^per>’ 
write with propriety, eUgance, and per- 


sons to 
IfptcuUj 
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Sinful pl^tsures the opmui^ pio^iects of 
human felicity, and degrade^human honour. 

in this ^tate of mind, emy empIo]rment of lUh 
becomes ah oppressire burden, and erory object 
apphtus gloomy. '• 

f They will acquire different views, by^applying 
to the' histkOUTable discharge of the functions of 
th«T staUon, and entering on a virtuous course of 
action. 

' the pbpetual' course of chssipadon, in which 
senSuaKstr iire engaged; by the riotous revel, and 
the ‘fn$night> or rather morning hoars, to which 
they prolong their festivity; by^e excesses which 
they indulge; they debilitate their bodies, cut them* 
selves off from the jcomfoka and duties of liff, and 
wear out their spirits. 

.SECTION 9 . 

' ^ rule for the ati^lh cf letUench, is, te avoid 
conch^ng' with an adoirb, a preposition, orunj 
^'ihooiuiderisVe wor^d. 

i 

Grammari p,306s Keyt p. 1^0# 

Br wi»tVI have already expressed, the readei 
will perceive '^e, bmmess which I am to pin^ 
up^ '■ ' 

May the ha^py message be applied to us, in a! 
tlie virtue, strength, and comfort of ft ! * 

G^rosHy is a shbvy virtue^ which many person 
are very fimdof. ^ 

These aqptUaits were, 'mthout hesitation, an( 
with great ea^rnessi'laift hold of. 
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It is [mper .V> be i<mg ia deliberating, ’|[ut we , 
should speedily ececate. * 

I<'(nin your measures with prudenq^ ; but all anxiety 
about the issne divest yodrselves of. .. • , 

We are struck, we know not how, ^th the sym- 
metry ol*any thing we see; and inmediately. ac-^ 
knowledge the beauty of an object, without in- 
(^uiring into ^e : particular , causes . and ‘occasions 
of it - 

With Cicero’s writings, these persons are more 
conversant, than with tiiose of Demosthenes, who, 
.by many degrees, excelled the other; at least, as 
an orator. . « 


• 

A iixih rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is 
that, in the members of a sentence, where two things are 
compared or contrasted with one another; where either a 
resemblance, or an opposition,.^ intended to he expressed; 
some resemblance, inthelanguage and construction, should 
be preserved. For when the things themselves correspond 
to each other, we naturally expect to find a similar corre^ 
rpondence in the words, 

• 

Grammar^ p.308. Key, p. 171* 

^UR British gardeners, instead of -humouring na« 

^ ture, love to deviate ffom it as nruch as possible* 

I have observed of late the style of some great* 
ministers, very much to exceed that of any other 
produciions. ’ ^ • 

The old may inform the young; and the young 
may animate those who ape advanced in life. 

I 4 
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> The wooont is gene^iy b^anced; £ai‘>faat we 
are losers on tl^one hand, we gain oa tlie 
<•. IsuDglten will be for those who hate most 
wit| Uie sinuous part of mankhsd, for those tdm have 
most reason on their side. 

If men of eminence are esposedto cenMite on the 
we handj .they as naich li^le to flatttsy on the 
other. they, receive reproaches which are not 
^ due to them,.( they, likewise re^^ve praises which 
they do n<^ deserve. 

He can Indbe,, hut he is not able to seduce. He 
ct(n bu|^ hut he has not (he. power of gaining. He . 
can lie« bitf .W'One k decmved hy him. , 

^^mhra^ the cause of liberty faudtly, imd pur* 

'" Sued it without resolution ; Mb grew tired of it> ijfhen 
'he had nuKh to hop^l it. up, when there 

was no ground for apprehension. 

There may remain a su^icion that we overrate 
die greatness of his genius, in die same rnann^ as 
bodies appear more gigantic, on account of their 
being disproportioned and misshapen. 

% 

. 

•ECTION 7 . 

Tlic seoenth rule for jn'omoting the strength and effect 
of senttncdf U, to attend to the harmom/ and easn/fpi^^ 
of the words and members, 

Gramnar, p. 909. Key, p. 179. . 

SossaMiNDCDNSss suHs the present state of man. 

A» oonventiclers, these people were seized and 
punished. ‘ , 
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To use thfe Divine name customarily/' and Without ’ 
serious cbnsideratbn, is ti^y irreverent. 

From the favourabkoess with’wMch he'v/as at 
first received, great bt^s of sttccess were enter*, 
tained. 

They *cooducted themselves wililyf’and enniare<h, 
us before we had tnne to escape. j;' 

. It belongs not to our humble and confined statieti, 
to censure, but to adpi^i submit, and trust. . 

Under all its labours, hope is the rohul’s solace 
and the intuations which exclude it entirely are few'. 

• The humbling of those that are mighty, and the 

precipitation of persons who are ambitious^, frmn the 
towering height that they had gained, concern but 
little.tlie bulk of men. * • , ' 

Tranquillity, regularity, rmd magnanimity, reside 
with the' religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices 
and follies. ' 

By a cheerful; even, and open temper, he con- 
ciliated general favour. ‘ 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a 
strong, grand, GoUti^ house. ^ 

I had a long and perilous journey, but a oomfprt- 
able companion, who relieved the fatigue of it.’ 

The ^>eech was introduced by a seAsnble pneamble, 
which made a favourable impressiyn. 

• The commons made an angry remonstrance against , 

such an arbitraryirequisition. ^ 

The truly illmWous are ’they wh& do not bourt 
the praise of the worl<h but who perfiptm adch octions ^ 
as ma|se them indisputably deserve it. 

By the means of society, our wants’ come to be 
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fupplied, and our lives are reared oomfintable, as 
well as our capacities enlai^, aod oar virtuous 
afiections called fotth into tiieir proper exercise. 

I life ceni^ but prove vain to such persons as 
a6^ a disrelish of every pleasure, which is not both 
^fiew and exquisite^ measuring their enjoyments by 
^ fashion’s standard, and not by what t^ey feel them- 
selves; and thinki^ that if others do not admire 
. their state, they are miserable. < 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insennbilHy 
of temper is most effectually corrected, from the 
remembrsmce of our own^suffoings naturally prompt- ’ 
ing us to feel for others in their sufferings: and if 
Providence has favoured us, so ra not* to make us 
' aubject in our own lot to nmch of this kind of disci- 
pline, we should extract improvement from the lot 
of others that is harder; and step aside sometimes 
from the flowery and smooth paths which it is per- 
• mitted us to walk in, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our fellow-creatures through the thorny 
desert. 

As no oqe is without his flings, so few want 
good qualities, 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and 
they tormented themselves. * 

From disappointments and trials, we learn the 
, iusuificiency of temporal things to happiness, and ‘ 
the, necessity of goodness. 
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SOS 


CHAPTER IV.. 

Instaneeso/ m irregular use ofti^xe^so/ Speech: 

• • • • 

Grammar, p.315. Key, p. 175. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain 
any alloy. • 

There is a time when factions, by the TehemeSce 
of their ovjn fermentation, itnn and disable one 
another. * • ^ , 

r intend to make use of these words in the thread 
of my speculatiwis. 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of light 
through the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensive to him, and 
proVed the JIharybdis of tus estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar, 
that few could equal him. * 

The death of Ohto has rendered tile Senate an 

orphan. 

-Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
b-idle; and to steer our vessel aright, that we may 
avoid the rocks and. shoals, which lie every where 
around us. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur’d imme, 

(The glory of the priesthood and thewhame,) • 

^rb’d tlie wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove those holy VsSidals off the.stage. 

,16 
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Im tbii (ftfrJay of proof, our land of bape^ 
ne good man bu bwMloadst&tt interrene; 

thatau^ dim his rablnnary day, 

Bat cannol^ Conquer: even the best must own, 

Patience and Resignation are the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 

< 

► 

On the wide sea of letters, Hvas thjr bo^t • 

To crowd each sail, and touch at ev’ry coast : 

From that rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearis of splendid thought ! 

How didst thou triumph on subject tide, 

1^1 vanity^ wild gnst, and stonny pride, 

^rove'thjr strong mind, in evil hour, to split 
Upon the &tal rock of impious wit ! 

Since tjie time that reason'' ti^n to bud, and ]>at 
irtb tor shoots, thought, during our waking 
ours, has been active in every breast, without a 
loment’s suspension or pause. The current of ideas 
as been always moving. The wheels of the 
liritual engine have exeiited themselves with per- 
itual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his ovm spirit, 
Ossesses no antidote against persons of any sort 
e lies open ^ every insurrection of ill humour, 
id every gale of distress. Whereas he who is em- 
ioyed in regulabing his mind, is making provision 
^inst all the accidents of life. He is erecting 'a' 
rtress into which. In the day of sorrow, he can 
treat with satisfection. 

Tamerlane the Creat, writes to Bajazet, emperor 
rthe Ottomans, in the followmg terms. — " Where 
the mofN^ who dares resist us? Where is the 
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potentate who does noj glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? As for thee^ descended 
from a Turcoman sailor, since theJ vessel of thy un-* 
bounded ambition has been wrecked in the gulf of 
thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst 
take in tlie sails of thy temerity, and cast tlie anchor* 
of repentance, jn the port of sincerity justice, 
which is the port of safety; lest the tempest of our 
vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the punii^- 
ment thou deservest.” 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good ; because 
<hat is to ex(%l many others : it is pleasant to gro# 
better; because that is to extel ourselves; it it 
pleasant to commai^ our appetites and passions, and 
to keep them in doe»ord^, within the bounds of 
reason and religion; because this is empire: nay, it 
is pleasant eveii to mortify and subdue Our lusts; be- 
cause that is victory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, Vidlatiom of the Rules respecting perspimm and 

accurate writing, promisctmsly disposed. 

• • ' ' ^ « 

See the Key, p. 118. 

SECTION 1. 

Wh|T is human life to all, but a mixture, with 
*^0U8 cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and*^. 
pleasures ? ' 

When favours of every kind are con^rred speedily, 

, they are doubled. ' • ■■ 

He will soon weary the conqiany, who is himself 
wearied. 

He must endure the fellies t>f others, who will 
' hare their kindness. 

For the last years of man the fir^ most -make 
provision. 

Perpetuah iight>mindedne 8 s must terminate in ig- ' 
Dorance. *• '* 

In these, and in such like cases, we should, in our 
alms, generally suflfer none to be witnesses, but Him 
who must see every thing. 

The reason why he is so badly* qualified for the 
business, is because he neglected his studies, and op^ 
pmrtunities of improven^nt 

. I^utarch wrpte lives of Demosthenes and. 

(^ero at Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account. 
i 1 widi t 6 ’cultivate yoqr further acquaintance. 
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He may jncdiebty ms^e the attempt bat, he eafO'' 
not possibly succeed. 

No pains were i^ared by his tutor, in order to 
his being improred in all useful knowledge. 

In no scene of hw life was ever Mary’s addrds 
more remarkably dis|dtiyed. ’ • 

This was th^ cmtse which first gave r^e to such 
a.barbarous practice. ♦ • 

He craftily endeasroured, by a variety of felse 
insinuations which he made use of, to ^he em- 
peror to ^ 

• The beauty in the earth equals the grandeur ill 
the heavens. 

In health and vigour of body, and in the state of 
worldly fortune, all rejoi^f 
. What passes in the hearts of men, is generally 
unknown to the public eye. 

Many associations are united by laws the most 
arbitrary. 

These instwces may,, it it hoped, be sufficient to 
satisfy every reasonable mindv 

• By such general and comprehensive pies as this, 

the clearest ideas areVonveyed. ^ 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, 
except he should receive a more ample compen- 
sation. * * 

There can be no dqubt but that healtli is prefer- 
able to riches. - * 

They declared to their friends, tht^ they believed 
the perusal of such books had ruined their prii\- 
ci^les. • * 

Johois temper greatly indisposed . him for in-- 
struction. 
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' VegetatjoD Is sdTaQcing^ tXKUtatttlyr. though no 
iey« cadr tcaeib the steps of its grad^on. 

.tim reason of iby a>i>8entbg to the measure, was 
owing to his importunity. 

I conceived a great regard for him, and could not 
,*but mourn for his loss; • * 

The p%er t^rehended him, and ponfined him in 
hisownhouse. < -k 

Charlotte, the friend of Amelia, to whom no 
one imputed hlame, was too prompt in her vin- 
dication. 

r 

^ Men who are rich and avarlcioos, lose themselves in - 
a spring H^hich might have cls^hedaU around them. 

I should prefer him to be ra^er if slow parts, 
than with a bad disposition. ^ 

As soon as Eugenius undertook the care of a parish, 
it immediately engrossed the whole of his attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general conve- 
niencc;, and add to the beauty and elegance of the 
town. ^ ' e 

Together with the national debt, the great^t na- 
tional advar^t^ges are also transmitted to succeeding 
generations^ " 

Their intimacy had commenced in the happier 
period, perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely oftbat kind, which a daring 
imagination could alone have adopted. 

This empc^r corgured the senate, that the purity* 
of his reign m^ht not be stained or contaminated, 
by tfce bipod Oven of a.guilty senator. 

It a happy cbiwtitution of niind|to be able to 
view succpssiye objects so steadily, as that thfi more 
may never prevent na from justice to the less 
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This activity gr|at numbers of eaterinriiaing^' 
men over to Vir^aia, who came either in seanh of 
fortune, orof Kber^, which was the only compc^ia* 
tion for tire warn of it. * , 

The errotwoQs judgment of parents, ^ncernii^ , 
the condu^ of schoolmasters, has crushed the. peace of * 
many an ulgenipas man,who engaged in tl^E! ^e of 
youth ; and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 

«£CTI(»l2.' 

Key, p.181. • 

Thb Gredc doubtless is a languid which is 
much superi<Mf»in ri^esr harmony, and variety, to 
Latin« * • 

Those three great genius’s flmiriBhed in the same 
period. 

He has made a judidous adi^tion of the. examples 
to the rule. 

Thiy part of knowledge has been always growing, 
and will do so, till the sul^ect be exhausted. 

, A boy of twelve years old may study ^ese lessons. 

The servant prodi^fed from bis late yi^aster an 
undeniable character. . 

I am surprised that so great a philosopher as you 
are, should spend your time in the phrsoit of such 
chimeras. 

• The ends of a divine and buiuan legislator, are 
vasUy different. 

Scarce had the "Spirit of. Laws” made its, ap- 
pearance, than it vras attacked. , * 

His donation was the more acceptable, that, it was 
given without solicitation* ' 
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^ This subject is zu, unwelcome intruder, affording 
but an uneasy sensation, and brings with it always a 
mixture t>f concern and compasajon. 

V He<^acco^ingly draws out his forces, and offers 
battle to Hiero, who immediately accepted it 
u James laid late in bad yeitoday, and thisf morning 
be leys still later. 

The reason of this strange proceeding, will be ac- 
counted for when I make my d^ence* 

I hare observed him oftenj, and his manner of 
proceeding is thus: he enjoins first silence; and 
then, &c. ^ 

Having not known, or not considered the subject, 
he made a very crude decision. / 

They all wens decdved.Wy his fair pretences, and 
they all of them lost their property. 

It is above a year since the time that 1 left 
school. 

He was guilty of such atrocious <^dact, that he 
was deserted by his friends for good and ^1. 

No other employment besides a bookseller suited 
his inclination. . , 

Hereby am instructed, ^d thereby I am ho- 
noured. ^ 

I pleaded my good intention; and after some" 
time he assented thereto; whereby I entirely 
escaped all punishment.. » .. 

This I am dispo^ to the father, that it will 
■enre to illostrate the prind]^8 adtrsboed above. 

Srom what I have said, you will perceive readily 
the sttbjeetTam to proceed upon. 

These are points too trivial to take nqjtice oft 
They are objects I am totally unacquainted with. 
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The nearer that men approach each hther, the 
more numerous the points of contact in which they 
touchj and the greater their pleasures or puns. 

Thus I hare endeavoured to make the* subject be 
better uoderitoed. , * 

This i| the most useful art. of w:hich men are* 

. The French writers of sermons study perdpess in 
laying down their heads. 

There is not any beauty more in one of them 
riian in another. . 

» 

SECTION S. 

*. Key, p.l83. 

SvcDY to unite whh fimness nf principle gentle- 
ness of manners, and afbble behaviour with unUintcd* 
Integrity. 

In that woric, we are every now and then inter- 
rupted with unnatural thoughts. 

Bating two or three expressions, the composition is 
not'subject to censure. 

To answer his purpose edectually, hej>itched upon 
a veiy moving story, ^ 

I mn not able to discover whether tl^ points are 
Mjiy how connected. * 

* These* are arguments which cannht be got over 
by all the cavils of infidelity. 

* ‘ •’Ibis'inatterl had a great mind to reply to. 

1 hope that *1 may net be troubled in future, on 
" this, or any the like occasiopa, ’ ■ , ^ 

It is difficult to unite together copiousness and 
• • ^ 
prec)|^n« ^ 
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Let n comider of kbe |>ro^ tnetnis to ei&ct our 
porpoie. 

must p&y attefitioR to wbat goes before and 
iiiu|«dia^^ follows after. 

' The nt(H« that this track is pursued, the more 
^4hat eloquence, is studied, tlM more ^all we be 
guarded against a false taste; , , 

True believers of every dass and denomination 
on earUi, make up the church and people of God. 

This is the som and substance of that which hat 
been said on the subject;' > ’ , 

•A perfect union of wit (uid judgment, is one 6f ‘ 
the latest tUngs id the world. 

Praise; like gold and diarnonds, ohreoto its scarcity 
only its value. ' * t- > ^ 

* Intemperance will make life short and sad, though 
it may fire the spirits for ad. hour. ‘ 

From their errws of educatioh, aU their miseriSi' 
have proceeded. 

Their disinterestedness of conduct product, ge- 
neral admiration. 

I viewed the habitation of my departed friend. — 
Venerable i^de! I then gav^*tfaee a tear: ac- 
cept now of qne cordial drop that falls to thy 
mory. ‘ ■* 

To-day we aife here; So-monow we are gOhe. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of 
. sentiment, than harmomous language. 

Many persons are more delighted* with correct 
and ejpgant language, . than with the unptwtance of 
setttinmiBJid kceuracyof reasoning. ' 

I feel myself grateful to for aH in- 
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stances of hU kindness which he has oisea mani* 
tested to me. 

It is iK)t jQrom iworid ibat My #onrce W 
comfort can to cbe^ Jtbe gl<^ the last 

hour. , * 


, 8BCTIOK 4e 
p* taS* 

I * 

It is daagaroos Ibr beauty th^ is mortal or for 
terrestrial virtue> to be examined by a light that is 
^too strong for it * • 

Beautiful women possess seldom any great accom- 
plishments^ bee;pQse they atudy beteiTiour rather than 
solid excelleiice> for the Ibost part 
It is to discover the lender of imward cbildnn, 
not that of men, far less that of Christians, to fret 
and repine JEd; every disappohitmcnt of our wishes. 

It is ordained and decreed by Providence, that 
nothing shall be obtained in •our present state^ that 
is truly valuable, except it be with dilficuhy and 
danger. * ^ 

. Pauses of case wei relaxation, labour j^essarily 
requires; and the d^iciousness of ease makes us 
•commonly Unwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing which is not right can be gfeat : nothing 
can he suitable to the dignity of the human mind 
which reason condemns.*^. * 

We have w,arm hopes in youth, which arc blasted 
soon by negligence and rasbnfiw*, . ai^ great de«^na 
which are defeated ,iy inexperience jmd ignovante 
uf the world* ^ - 

The taunts of dissipation,!^ by night and day, open 
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'many a wide and ihviting^gate to the children of 
idleness and sloth. 

' True vHtue (as all its parts are conn^ged, piety 
widi morality, charity with justice, beneTolence 
with temperance and fortitude) must f<mn on^ 
• complete and entire system. " 

/ Dissimulation obscures parts, and learning; de- 
grades the lustre of every accomplishment; and 
plunges us into universal conteippt 
Confident as you now are in your assertions, and 
positive as you are in your (pinions, be assured the 
time approaches when tiungs and men will appea;^ 
in a difierent light to you. 

In this age of dissipation and luir^y in which we 
live, how many avenues *are constantly open that 
carry us to the gates of folly 1 
Through extravagance and idleness, and vain in- 
clination of emulating others in the splendid shoW 
of life, many run into charges exceeding their pro- 
perty. 

Objects are separated from each dther, by tiieir 
qualities: they are distinguished by the’ distance of 
time or^jj^ce. ■ 

Clarendqu, being a man of extensive abilities, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas; which cir-' 
cumstance contributed to the successful exertion of 
his vigorous capacity. 

‘ ' 4 ' ' ,, 

> SECTION 5 . 

^ c ^ey, p. 186. , 

The most' high degree of reverence and attention 
should be paid to youth; aqd' nothing tljat is in- 
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decent or indelicate should be suffered to approach • 
their eyes or their ears. 

He is blessed with a dear consdencei, in the 
worst conjunctures of human life, enjoys Rn devatioh 
^ of mind peculiar to virtue, as well as dignity and 
peace. • 

The hand of indijstry may change, in a few years, 
the face of a country; but to alter the sentiments 
and manners of a^people, requires often as many 
generations. 

When the human mind dwells attentively and 
^ long upon any subject, the passions are apt to grow 
enthusiastic, interested, and warm; and the under- 
standing whifjii they ought to obey, they often force 
into their service. * • • 

Some years after, being released from prison, by 
reason of his consummate knowledge of civil law, 
and of military affairs, he was exalted to the supreme 
power. 

The discontented mart, (as his spleen irritates and 
sour^ his tdhiper, and leads him to discharge its 
venom offv^ll with whom he stands connected,) is 
never found witTl^fci^ great share of mal^^ity. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Pro- 
vidence will appear as equitable, wh^^ fully under- 
stood and completely intelligible, as^ now they seem 
irregularis 

, All that great wealth, gives more ^lian a moderate 
fortune, generally is, more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and privilege for l^orance and vieg; o< 
flatteries a quicker succession, and a larger circle ol 
voluptuousness. 

"^he miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
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. ace recoided in ^ bistories of the worlds but are of 
lirile use to the bulk of nfankind, who seem rery 
little intertot^ ip records of miscarriages which 
cannot happta to them.. 

Were theirff any man who could say, in the course 
, of bis life, that he had never suffered himself to be 
transported by passion, or had ever pven just ground 
of offebde to any one, such a'man bught, when be 
received from others unreasooi^ lieatmrat, have 
some plea for imparience. 

Christianity wiH, at some fidure period, influence 
conduct of nations as vfdl as individuals. But^ 
this will be, though its greatest, probably its latest < 
triumph : for this can be otdy btoaght.about through 
the medium of private pkaracter; and thenfore 
* will be not rapid in its progress, and visible at every 
step; but gradual, and visible when considerable 
effects only have been produced. 

The ^tish constitution stands, like an ancient 
oak in the wood, among tte nations of the earth ; 
which, after having overcome many a Iflast, overtops 
the other trees of the forest, and commetidb respect ^ 
and veneK^on. 

SBCTION 6. 

Key, p. 1S8. . « 

What an anchor is to a vessel, amidst a boisterous 

‘ I i*. 

ocean, on a coast unknown, and in a dark night, 
that is the hope of future happiness to the soul, when 
beset by the confusicAs of the world : for m danger, 
it i^ords one fixed point of rest; amidst general 
fluctuation, it gives security* ' ° 
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Our pride and self conceit, (by nourishing a weak 
and childish sensibility to every fancied point of our 
own honour and interest, while they shut up all re- 
gard to the honour or interest of dur Ijrethren,) ren- 
der us quarrelsome and contentious. 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it un^ 
doubtedly is tlus: tfie distresses that are remoyable, 
endeavour to remo'^e; bear wi^ as little disquiet 
as you can, the distresses which cannot be removed : 
comforts are to be found in every situation and con- 
dition of life; having fo\md them, enjOy then£ » 

Instead of aspiring farther than your proper level, 
bring your mmd down to your state; lest you spend 
life in a train of 1[*rtiitless pursuits, by aiming , 
too high, and at last bring yourself to an entire state 
of insignificance and contempt. 


Often have we seen, that .what we considered as 
a sore disappointment at the time, has proved to be 
a mqo^iful pfovidence in the issue; and that it would 
have beei^p far from making us happy, if what we 
once eagerly for had been obtai^, that it 

would have producetf our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to advai/^, when it is 

• • 

deprived of the fountain? Can the branch improve, 
when taken from the. stock which gave it nourish- 
’rnent? Dependent spirits can no more be happy, 
whp pai;ted from all unic^ with the Father of 
spirits, and the fountain of hstppiness. * * 


Prosperity is redoubled *to k good man by means 
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^ the generous use which hf taakes of it; and it it 
reflected back upon him by every one whom he 
makes happjjjrf forj in the esteem and good-will of 
all who know^ himj ih the gratitude of dependents, 
in the attachment of friends, and the intercourse of 
'domestic affection, he sees blessings multiplied round 
him, on every side. . . 

Whoever would pass, with honour and decency, 
the latter part of life, must consider when he is 
young, (hat one day he shall be old; tmd remember 
that when he is old, he has once been young ; he 
must lay up knowledge in youth for his support, 
When his powers of acting shall forsake him; and 
forbear to animadvert in age, with rigour, on faultf“ 
which experience can alone correct. 

Let us consider that youth is of no long dura- 
tion; and that when the enchantments of fancy 
in maturer age shall cease, and phantoms no more 
dance about us, we shall have no comfdrts bu^wise 
men’s esteem, the approbation of our hearJis, and the 
means of^oing good: and let u" -*ve as men that 
are to grow old some time, and to whom of all evils 
it will be th^; most dreadful, to count their years 
past only by rollies, ard to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health, by the maladies only 
which riot has produced. , ’ 
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COUTAINING EXAMPLES TO ASSIST THE STVDEST 
IH TRANSPOSING THE PARTS 01^ SENTENCES, 
AND IN VARYING THE' FORM OF EXPRESSING 
A SENTIMENT. *. 


Chapter i. 

On transposing the Members of a Senile. 

The practice of transposing the members of sen- 
tences, is an ^exercise so useful to young persons, that 
■ requires a more. part jjular explanation, than could 
hart been properly given in the preceding work.* 
A few of the, various modes in which the parts of a 
sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, been 
collected; and they are, with other matter, pro- 
duced in the form of an Appendix to the- general 
Exercises. ,By examining them attentively, the stu- 
denJ Y’;;^l^erceive, in some degree, the nature and 
effect of traaeppsition : and, by being frerauently ex- 
ercised in showin^te variety in other ^feutences, he 
will obtain a facility in the operatiotf; and, a dex- 
terity in discovering and applying, all occasions, 
the clearest and most forcibfe arrangement. By this 
practice, he will also, be able n^ore readily to pene- 
' tratc the meaning of such sentence^ as are rendered 
obscure and perplexing to most readers, by the ir- 
regular disposition of their parts. * , 

• • 

first and last forms of each class of examples, 
are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 
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The Roma|) state evidenQy declined, in propof* 
tion to the increase of luxury. 

The Roman state, in propordou to the increase of 
luxury, evideirtly declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Ro- 
' man state evidently declined. 

e 

r r r ^ 

I am willing to remit all that , is past, provided it 
may be done with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remi/ all that is pa.st. 

Provided it may be done with safety, I am willing 
to remit all that is past 

« 

' That greatness of mind wliich shows itself in dan- 
gers and labours, if it wants justice, is blamable. 

If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in 
flangers and labours, is void of justice, it is bla- 
mable. ,, 

That greatness of mind is blamable, which y^hows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants jy<iCe. 

If that “^eatness of mind is justice, which 

shows itself \n dangers and labours, it is blamable. 

That great.^\ess of mind is blamable, if it is void 
of justice, which shows itself in dangers ^aud la- 
bours. 

If it wants justice, that greatness of mind, which ^ 
shows itself in dangers and labours, is blamable. 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 
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From the seeming confusion of the workl, He who 
made light to spring from primfval darkness, will 
make order, at last, to arise. 

lie who made light to spring ft'om primeval 
darkness, will, from the seeming confusion of thg 
world, make order, at last, to arise. 

He who idade light to spring from* f)rimeval 
darkness, will, at l 2 ^t, from the seeming confusion of 
the world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the 
sepining confusion of the world, who made^light ^to 
spring from primeval darkness. 

From the jeeming confusion of the world, He will 
^ p iake order, at last, Jp arise, who made light to 
sprfng from primeval darkness. » 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark- 
ness, will, at last, make order to arise, from the seem- 
ing confusion of the world. 

Whoever considers tfie uncertainty of human af- 
fain and liow frequently the greatest hopes are 
, frustrate(?5(s\yill see just reason to always on 
his guard, and^<.S>^to place too much/i^ependence 
on things so precarious. / 

He will see just reason to be alwa^ on his guard, 
and iioi; to place too much* dependence on the pre- 
* carious things of time; who considers the uncer- 
, taiuty of boman affairi, and how often the greatest . 
hopes are frustrated. 

Let us not conclude, whife dangers are at'a dis- 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, that 
secure; unless we .use Uie necessary precau- 
to orevent tlicm. 
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Unless we use the neceslary {)recaution» to pre- 
rent dangers, let us not conclude, while they arc at 
a distance, and do not immediately approach us, 
that we are s^re. 

, Unless we use the necessary precautions tp prevent 
dangers, let us not conclude that we are secure, 
while they are at a distance, and'do Aot immediately 
approach us. ^ ^ 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a distance, and do not immediate!) 
svoproach us, unless we use the necessary prei'an- 
tiong to prevent them. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not im- 
mediately approach us, let not conclude, thatjrcr?' 
are secure, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. ^ 


Those things which appear great to one who 
knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
size,* when he becomes acquainted with%.objecU of a 
higher nature. ^ 

When^^e becomes acquainted objects of a 
higher natiBjfe, those things Winch appeared great 
to him whil^, he knew nothing greater, will sink 
into a dimmutWe size. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appear .igreat, will sink into a diminutive 
size, when he becomes acquainted with objects of a^ 
higher hatate. 
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CHAPTEil II. 

On variety of expression.' 

Besides the practice of transposing the parts of, 
sentences, the Compiler recommends . to tutors, 

(]uently to exjrcise their pupils, in exhibiting som^ ^ 
• of the various mo^, in which the same sentiment 
may be properly eVepressed. This practice will ex- . 
tend their knowledge of the language, afford a va- 
rie^'i^^xpression, and habituate them to deliver 
tfieir sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. 

It will likeww enable those who may be en- 
gaged in stuclying other languages, not only to con- 
them, with morf facility, into English; but 
also to observe and apply more readily, many of the 
turns and phrases, which are best adapted to the 
genius of those languages. A few examples of this 
kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
natuj-e of it, and to show its*utility. 


The Mi'mther deserved censure more than his sialcrt 
The sister Wv.^J^s reprehensible than hlr brother. 
The sister did not deserve reprehen^it, so much 
as her brother. / • 

Reproof was more due ^ the brother, than »o 
the sister. 


' I will attend the uiofereBce, if fcan do it conve- • 
niently. , ■* 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it ebouhl - 
be inconvenient. * 

can do it with convenience, I purpose to be 
n -esent at the conference. 
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IF it can be done withoA; inconvenience, I shall 

not fail to sttend the conference, 

I shall absent myself from the conference^ un- 
less circumstaiaces render it necessary. 


^ He who lives always in the bustle of the world, 
lives in^a, perpetual warfare. 

To live continually in the bustle of the world, is ' 
to live in perpetual warfare. 

By living constantly in the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scene of contention. 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in the • 
bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who ah\^ays lives 
^ in it, is a perpetual conflict. . 

They who are constantly engaged in the tu- 
mults of the world, are strangers to the blessings of 
peace. 

The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and 
affability. 

Gentleness and 
of true religion. 

True relig;ion teaches us to be^gentle and affable. 

Geimine rVdigion will never produce an austere- 
temper, or a rdjgh demeanour. 

Harshness of manners and want of condescension, 
are opposite to thc'^pirit of trjie religion. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
mentJybut the foundation of pleasure. 

' Industry produces both improvement and plea- 
sure. . 

Imiorovcment and pleasure are the products of 


affability are the geu'^ae effects 



The common atteadlnts on idleness are ignoiwce 
and misery. 


Valerius passed several laws, abrid|[ing the power 
of the senate, and extending that of the people. 

Sevefal laws were passed by Valerius, whicil^ 
abridged the power of the senate, and jextended 
that of the people, i 

The power of tSe senate was abridged, and that , 
of the people extended, by several laws passed 
during the consulship of Valerius. 


• Thv. advantages of this w'orld, even when inno- 
cently gained^are uncertain blessings. 

^ If the advahtages o^this^ world were innocently 
gained, they are still uncertain blessings. 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantages 
of this world j but even then they are uncertain 
blessings. ^ 

Uncer^int}^ attends all the advantages of this 
world, not’ excepting those which are innocently 
acquhv ’ 

# The blessi. ^ which we derive from^thc advan- 
tages of this worldf,'^^j'e not secure, evei:i|When they 

are innocently gained. t 

c/ 

When., you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increasing in powder, imagine not that 
Providence particularly *(^vours th^m. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply in num- 
ber, and increase in power, we are not to supi^se 
that they are particularly favoured by^Providertfe. 

From the increase and prosperity of the wicked, 
w(/ not infer that thej^ are the favourites of 
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Charity consists not in s^culative ideas of gene- 
ral benevolence, floating in the head^ and leaving 
the heart, « as speculations too often do, untouched 
and cold. < 

f Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not 
form the virtue of charity, for these often float in 
the head,* and leave the heart ui fouched and cold. 

Speculations which leave the® heart unaffected ami* 
cold, though they may consist of general benevo- 
lence floating in the head, do not form the gr^at 
,virtue^of charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests!* 
in the abstract, does not constitute tjie noble virtue 
of charity. It is then a ^ioose indeVrminate Jdea ,^ 
rather than a principle of real effect ; and floats as 
a useless speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart. 

A wolf let into the sheepfold, will devour the sheep. 

If we let a wolf info the fold, the sheVp will be 
devoured. 

The wolf will devour the sheep, JLf . sheepfold^ 

be left open. 

A. wolf 'being let into the shecpfold, the sheep 
will be devo^ired. 

If the fold be not Ifft carefully shut, thovvolf will 

devour the sheep. 

(• *• 

There is no' defence of the sheep from the wcjf, 
unless it be kept out of the fold. 

. A slaughter will .be made amongst the sheep, if 
the wolf can get into the fold. 

The preceding examples show that the'^fiCT, of 
se’tj.timent may be ^rooerly varied, by 
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taming tb€ active voi^ of verbs into the passive, 
and the nominative case of nouns into the objective; 
by altering the connexion of short sentences, by dif- 
ferent adverbs and conjunctions, and Jby the use of 
prepositions; by applying adjectives and adverbs in- 
stead of substantives, diXiA vice versa; by using the case 
absolute in place of the nominative and verb,^pd the 
participle instead of l}ie verb; by reversing the cor- 
respondent parts of thi sentence ; and by the negation 
of the contrary, instead of the assertion of the thing 
first j)roposed. By these, and other modes of ex- 
pression, a great variety of forms of speech, exactly 
c or nearly of the same import, may be produced ; and 
the young studeijt furnished with a considerable store 
Sor his selectioif and use. ^ 4 

When the business of transposing the parts of sen- 
tences, and of varying the forms of expression, be- 
comes familiar to the student, he may be employed 
in reducing the particulars of a few pages, to ge- 
neral Jbeads.; and in expanding sentiments generally 
I expressed, into^.-heir correspondent particulars ; and 
by operations more or Jess geijeral, , 

aifd more or l^s^-tj^lar, a considerable variety 
will be introduced into this part of the Exercises. / 
An employment, of the kind here prop^ised, vy ill 
jnot only m^^e the learner skilfal in the meaming 
\ ud application of terms, and in the nalure/of a 
concise and oi’a copious stylt; but it will also ^teach 
him to think with order and attention; to contract or 
" jxpand his viev\ s at pleasure; "and to digest the setotiy; 
' ments of other persons, or his own, in the maimeK 
best adapte<l to assist his judgment and memory, s 
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of THX SAMS B00tSELt^)l5 MAY BE HAD 

rhe latest editions of Murray\ t English Grammar , and 


of his other publicamns, namely ; 

.t. A, 

1. A Key to the English Exercises, 18th edition % 6 

A First 'Book for Children, 18th edition 0 6 

X An Engird Spelling-Book, 38th edition 1 5 

i. An English Gramjn *-,43rd edition 4 0 

X An Abridgment of the Grammar, lOlst edition 1 0 

<>. IntrMicUon to th^ English Reader^ edition ... 3 0 

The English Reader^ 20th editio| 4 C 

8* Seqqel to the EnglijSh Reader, 7th edition 4 6 

9. Introduction au Lecteur Fran 9 ols, 5th edition 3 6 

10. Lecteur Francois, 5ih edition 5 0 

1 The Rower of Religion on the Mind, IBth edition ... 5 0 
J 2. The Rower of Rdi^lon, &c* on fine paper, with a 

* Rica letter, octavo, in boards 12 0 ^ 

13. An English Gfatnnuor. In two voluro,^if,*^ octavo. 

Find paper, and latge^^pe. 5th edition, ^ 

improved, in boards 1 0 

14. A Selection from Bishop Horne’s Commentary on * 

the Psalms ....... .. 5 0 

15. The‘Uv!v and Benefit of a I^ily Penftal of the 

Holy Scriptures, in Families, 2nd edit improved 1 0 i 


These books may be properly considerea as forming 
altogether a little code of impoi&nt elementary insti notion. 

1. '’hroug*'i»t the whole of them, the soun|^ principles of 
Hy and virtue are hajqnly blende .uu the rudiments of .'I 
litei titure : and the pieces whicti they contain are mostly 
froin^ some of opr best classical writers. They may, 
^eret.’ire, wh’i perfect confidence, be put into the hands of 
yovmg \persoii8^ as books whkh will, in nousmall degree, j|) 
oonducey to pure, religion and morality, and to the ac* 

of a dprrect and doj^nt Stj/k, > ^ 

; ' ' , pvbiiihed, in oc^aw, price 9s» in boards, ^ 

kiooliD ahmoir, 

5k of^he Life and Wwtisgs of Linbiey Mukhay, ” 

in a Series of Letters, written by himself. With a. 

' Pnrtrflit nf ftiP «nA a Var* QimPo r»P Ktc tt'rJtini/w \ 








